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Book of Novenas|) 


“Ask, and it shall be 
given you...” 
A truth revealed by Our Divine Savior 


MATTHEW 7:7 


W aicu. ONE of us has not experienced the 

serenity of spirit that comes when we entrust 
our troubles, our needs, our hopes to His Sacred 
Heart? Who has not been encouraged to hope 
for speedy assistance when we enlist the aid 
of Our Lady and God’s greatest most beloved 
Saints? 


But how long is it since you made a novena? 
How long since you utilized the forces of this 
God-given power? Think, has not this loss of 
grace been due to the time-consuming pres- 
sures of modern living? After all, in many in- 
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stances the duties of our state in life seem to 
come first, and it is not always possible to 
attend the parish devotions. When we feel the 
need to make a novena privately, the necessary 
prayer pamphlet is not always in the church 
rack. Somehow, or other, we do not get around 
to shopping for it in a religious bookstore, 


As publishers of Catholic books, we believe we 
have the answer to this great need of the laity. 
It is a truly unique and beautiful prayer-book 
in which are assembled your most beloved, 
most powerful novenas. 
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ELEVISION has become so 

much a part of our lives 

today that it is easy to for- 
get how much a part of our lives 
radio used to be. 

I remember the days when 
everything stopped at 6:15 in the 
evening in our hometown be- 
cause there was almost no one 
who didn’t listen to the daily ad- 
ventures of Amos and Andy. On 
Thursday evenings the Rudy Val- 
lee variety show presented talent 
that went on to star in other 
shows still remember that 
evening when Rudy Vallee pre- 
sented for the first time a very 
improbable act for radio, a ven- 
triloquist and his dummy, a fel- 
low named Bergen whose dum- 
my was called McCarthy. 

But for me the high spot of the 
week was eary Sunday evening 
when they broadcast the Collier's 
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Remembering radio 
as it used to be 


By Dale Francis 


Hour. It included dramatizations 
of stories from the weekly maga- 
zine, some of the most memora- 
ble of which were the Damon 
Runyon stories. But the high 
point of the program for me was 
the editorial comment of John B. 
Kennedy. I liked the man’s voice, 
I liked the things he had to say. 
He was an influence on me as a 
boy growing into manhood. 

remembered the Collier's 
Hour and John B. Kennedy not 
long ago when the newspapers 
carried a brief obituary. I said a 
prayer for an old friend I knew 
only from the happy hours I 
spent in front of the old Majestic 
back in the late twenties and ear- 
ly thirties. 


WE vseED To live in the little 
Cuban village of San Miguel de 
los Banos and occasionally I 
would go down to the only the- 
ater, in a barn-like structure on 
the edge of town. Mostly they 
played westerns and action films 
and I remember with pleasure 
the time Gabby Hayes. said, 
“While I'll be horn-swoggled” 
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and down below the translation 
read “Ave Maria.” 

The only foreign films that 
played were occasional French 
films, the best of the French 
product and not the sex films, 
and Mexican films, which fre- 
quently were sex films. There 
were some Argentinan and Span- 
ish films, too, but most of the 
films played in Cuba were U.S. 
pictures with Spanish titles. 

Although the climate and the 
scenery were ideal, there were 
almost no Cuban-made films and 
the few that were made were in- 
consequential action films or out- 
right sex films made for stag 
party exhibitions. 

But it is all changed in Cuba 
today. There are some U.S. films 
still being played—but not paid 
for because the Castro govern- 
ment doesn’t believe in paying 
for anything it appropriates. But 
most of the films being played 
in Cuban theaters come from 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Red China or other Iron Curtain 
countries. 

And for the first time motion 
pictures are being produced in 
Cuba. They are for the most part 
propaganda films but from what 
I’ve been able to learn (I’ve not 
seen any of them) they are ex- 
tremely well done from a techni- 
cal viewpoint. 

What has happened in Cuba 
has involved a total transforma- 
tion and the Communists realize 
the important role motion pic- 
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_— play in influencing the pub- 
ic. 

Steve ALLEN is back in tele- 
vision and although I do not al- 
ways agree with the opinions of 
Mr. Allen no one can deny he 
has a real comedy talent. 

I think Steve Allen has never 
been as consistently amusing as 
he used to be in his early mid- 
day television show that was 
beamed daily out of New York. 
He had a light touch with that 
show that he didn’t quite match 
on his Tonight show or on his 
weekly variety shows. 

Nor have I ever seen him as 
funny as he was that night he 
took Arthur Godfrey’s place on 
the old Talent Show and pro- 
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ceeded to create confusion out of 
order. 

But if I don’t think Steve Allen 
is as funny today as he used to 
be, I still think he is too good 
a talent to be missing from tele- 
vision and I’m glad to see him 
back. 


WHENEVER I write about mo- 
tion pictures I always want to say 
something good about Walt Dis- 
ney. If you want to make certain 
of an enjoyable evening then 
choose a Disney film. I can’t re- 
call ever seeing a Disney film 
that offended either aesthetic or 
moral sensibilities. 


A tor oF people have made a 
lot of money out of radio—but 
not the man who was called the 
father of radio. Lee de Forest 
was the inventor of not only 
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much of those things that made 
modern radio possible but the in- 
venter of TV tape and TV color. 
He wanted his inventions to hel 

the world and so he practically 
gave them away. When he died 
he left an estate of only $1,250. 


Now tHat “Carnival” is a 
Broadway hit, you can expect 
that the film “Lili,” from which 
it was derived, will return to the 
neighborhood houses. When it 
does you should see it for it was 
a delightful motion picture. I 
hope this time, though, the ad- 
vertisements will be true to the 
content of the film. The first re- 
run it was advertised as a spicy 
film and many who would have 
enjoyed it were frightened away. 


I was atways able to control 
my enthusiasm for Dave Garro- 
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way. Yet now that he is gone 
from the Today show I realize 
how thoroughly he dominated 
the show and gave it substance. 

I liked the personality of John 
Chancellor more than that of 
Garroway and yet there is no 
getting around the fact that Gar- 
roway placed his stamp on the 
show in a manner in which I 
doubt Jack Chancellor ever will 
be able to do. 

No history of television will 
ever be complete without men- 
tion of Garroway. He took an im- 
possible time slot and turned it 
into one of the most watched and 
most profitable of all. 


WueEN THEY called Mel Torme 
“The Velvet Fog” and he sang a 
little as if he were bothered by 
asthma, I didn’t care for him. But 
Mel Torme has a new singing 
style. He sings out in the open 
and hits some strangely beauti- 
ful notes and right at this mo- 


ment I can’t think of any popular 


singer I'd rather hear. 


I’m A Lonc time admirer of the 
piano of Don Shirley. I'm glad 
the Today show has given him a 
TV display so everyone knows 
that this man is a terrific talent. 


You May not remember the 
names but you'd place the faces 
of three motion picture favorites 
who died not long ago. You've 
seen Harry Gribbon a hundred 
times, a big fellow who could do 


If there’s a teen-ager 
in your house, read 


STRANGERS 


IN THE HOUSE 
Catholic Youth in America 


By 
FATHER ANDREW M. GREELEY. 


For the first time — a book 
on American adolescents 
written expressly for the 
Catholic family. 

“Father Greeley has ana- 
lyzed the needs of Catholic 
youth with remarkable in- 
sight. Strangers in the House 
is no shallow study. He will 
challenge teachers, parents 
and youth — perhaps even 
upset them .. . I recom- 
mend this book to all stu- 
dents of the so-called ‘youth 
problem.’” — MsGr. GEORGE 
A. Ketiy, Director, Family 
Life Bureau, New York City. 


Now at your bookstore. $3.50 
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a slow burn with a finesse 
equaled only by Edgar Kennedy. 
Esther Dale was in dozens of 
films, a large woman who some- 
times played light heavies, that 
is the stern grandmother, the rich 
old lady in the big house on the 
hill. Joe McTurk was less fa- 
miliar but you'd recognize his 
beaten face, too, for it was fa- 
miliar in many a film—the last of 
which is still around, “Pocketful 
of Miracles.” 


I was TALKING to a fellow in 


television and he was telling me 
of the power of letters. First of 
all, the number of letters written 
is not as great as you might ex- 
pect. Your letters aren’t lost in a 
stack of letters. 

So when you write intelligent- 
ly, either praising or criticizing 
a show, your letter will be given 
consideration. Don’t bother to 
send form letter protests, though; 
they don’t have an effect. But a 
well written letter, making a 
valid point either in praise or 
criticism, can well be decisive. 
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“it’s for you, dear” 


My Son, ‘Tom Dooley 


Condensed from Redbook 


Mrs. Thomas A. Dooley 
as told to Terry Morris 


Continuing a mother’s story of the famous doctor who accomplished 
so much in his 34 years of life. The article was begun in last month's 
issue of The Family Digest. 


Dr. Tom Dooley with Laotian childr 


received his medical 
degree, he joined the 
Navy as a lieutenant, 
junior grade, for his in- 
ternship and was first 
assigned to the naval 
hospital at Camp Pen- 
dleton, Calif., and then 
transferred to the naval 
hospital at Yokosuka, 
Japan. In August, 1954, 
he was assigned to the 
U.S.S. Montague for 
temporary additional 
duty. Although he had 
been in the Navy for 
two years as a medical 
corpsman and was now 
serving again, Tom had 
never really been to 
sea. He volunteered for 
this duty because he 
thought a 80-day 


¥; 1953, WHEN Tom 


Redbook (June, ’61), McCall Corporation, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. © 1961 by Terry Morris. 7 
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“cruise,” taking part in amphibi- 
ous exercises and practice land- 
ings on the Philippine beaches, 
would be a break in the hospital 
routine. 

“The duty seemed so tempora- 
ry that I allowed a Navy nurse 
in Yokosuka to drive my new 
convertible while I was gone 
and I told my roommate that he 
could wear my brand-new civil- 
ian suit,” Tom wrote. “When I 
got back to Japan, 11 months 
later, there were 20,000 addition- 
al miles on the speedometer and 
as for the new suit — well, I 
couldn’t have worn it anyway. I 
had lost 60 of my 180 pounds.” 

The U.S.S. Montague was one 
of four passenger ships assigned 
to help in the “Passage to Free- 
dom,” an evacuation agreed upon 
under the terms of the Geneva 
treaty after the French Indo- 
China war was over. The evacu- 
ees were people who wished to 
flee Communist-held North Vi- 
etnam. After a few “cargo” runs 
carrying thousands of refugees, 
Tom’s performance as ship’s doc- 
tor and his fluency in French 
brought an assignment as medi- 
cal officer at an evacuee stag- 
ing area set up at Haiphong. 

More than 600,000 refugees 
were processed and cared for at 
this camp. When Communist de- 
mands forced reduction of the 
medical mission, Tom was the 
only Navy doctor left behind. 

“I had to provide shelter and 
food, sanitation and some human 
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solace to a flood of humanity, un- 
dernourished, exhausted, bewild- 
ered and pitifully frightened,” he 
wrote. “My primary task was 
medical — to stamp out contag- 
ious diseases — but there was no 
ducking the huge problems of 
housekeeping and administration 
for the shifting camp population, 
normally between 10,000 and 
15,000 people.” 

For Tom’s extraordinary work 
in this operation he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit, the young- 
est officer in the history of the 
Medical Corps ever to receive it. 

President Ngo Dinh Diem also 
awarded Tom the nation’s high- 
est decoration, the National Ord- 
er of Vietnam. 

When Tom came home I 
sensed a transformation in him. 
To say that he was changed or 
different does not carry my full 
meaning. The emotional and 
spiritual experience had shaken 
him to the roots of his being. 

“I've seen individual suffering 
before, Mother,” he said, “in 
clean hospital beds surrounded 
by every help and comfort a ci- 
vilized society can offer. But in 
Haiphong I saw hopeless, help- 
less mass suffering, in conditions 
so primitive, so filthy that people 
were degraded to animal levels. 
Yet they were human beings — 
loving, gentle, kind human be 
ings.” 

Dr. Peter Comanduras, friend, 
ally and co-founder of Medico, 
once said, “If compassion had not 
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existed, Tom Dooley would have 
invented it.” 

As always, Tom’s compassion 
was most deeply stirred by the 
children. He could not forget the 
fright in their eyes and the spon- 
taneous love they offered when 
helped. 

“They thanked with the heart 
more than the tongue,” Tom said, 
“just as our sickest patients ask 
with the eyes more than the lips. 
Often I couldn’t make a twisted 
little body well and whole again. 
But I helped to bring ease from 
pain. Maybe the child would nev- 
er walk again, but in his bright 
little mind he can walk the sky.” 

I was deeply moved, but my 
first concern was wholly and 
selfishly for my son. Tom was 29 
years old. I hoped that he would 
marry now, raise a family and 
practice medicine here. He had 
been offered a residency in or- 
thopedics at the U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital in Bethesda, and once he 
completed his postgraduate 
training he could apply his skill 
to pediatrics. Tom appeared to 
listen to me. When he rented 
an apartment in Washington, 
D.C., near the hospital and asked 
me to go down and furnish it, I 
thought his wanderings were 
over. 

I took with me some of my 
own silver and china, and of 
course the beautiful curios from 
the Far East which Tom had sent 
home. I was sitting in the love 
ly living room congratulating my- 
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What every Catholic 
should know about 


THE POPES 


Learn little-known facts of papal his- 
tory as authenticated by Church His- 
torian, Archdiocese of Chicago. The 
big, new “Chart of the Popes” illus- 
trates every pontiff—from St. Peter 
to John XXIII. Lists birthplaces, dates, 
highlights of reign. Ideal for every 
Catholic home, church, convent, hos- 
pital . . . a perfect gift for every 
student. Chart is big 35” x 23”, print- 
ed in color on lasting simulated 
parchment. Use with or without 
frame. Mailed unfolded in protective 
tube for guaranteed safe handling. 


Mail $2 check or money order 
(Sorry no C.O.D.’s) 


to: 


CATHOLIC STUDIES 
652 W. Lake St. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


self on a task well done when 
the telephone rang. It was Tom 
in New York. 

“Mother,” he said, “what 
would you think if I got out of 
the Navy, gave up my postgradu- 
ate work and went back to Indo- 
China?” 

I was so completely stunned 
that I burted out the first trivia 
that bounced into mind. “What 
will you do with the apartment 
and furniture and things?” 

“You can use the apartment, 
Mother. You've got lots of friends 
in Washington and you can have 
a fine time visiting.” 

This was true. But what on 
earth did the apartment matter? 

My wits returned. “Where do 
you want to go, Tom?” 


“Laos,” Tom said. 
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where they need a doctor des- 
perately. They've got one doc- 
tor for three million people. I've 
met many of these people, and 
they're good, loving, gentle, but 
with so much sickness. They 
need me. I'm told that I am 
known and talked about even as 
far as Tibet. The people are 
ready to accept my help.” 

I could have said, “I have lost 
two husbands and a dearly be 
loved son. Don’t go, Tom.” And 
perhaps he would have stayed. 
But I would have lost him as a 
friend. I would have crushed 
the part of Tom that was best. I 
would have betrayed LEarle’s 
memory. 

“If that’s what you feel you 
must do, Tom,” I managed to 
tell him, “then you must.” 

And so Operation Laos was 
under way: 

Before Tom set off for Laos 
he had the stupendous job of 
finding the money for the tons 
of medicine, equipment and food. 
For anyone with less than Tom’s 
energy and persistence the task 
would have been hopeless. Tom 
could spend days on end with 
practically no rest. Food was 
also a matter of indifference to 
him; he could appreciate fine 
food and wine when it offered 
itself, but equally he could 
settle for a dinner of melt- 
ed cheese sandwiches and choco- 
late milkshakes, eaten while he 
telephoned or dictated. Keeping 
up with my son was like living 
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in the churning wake of a large 
boat. 

Tom’s first step was to set out 
on a speaking tour not only to 
raise funds but to tell Americans 
about Asia. 

“I know that we've got a wea- 
pon much more effective than 
bombs to relieve the ugliness 
and misery out there,” Tom said. 
“We've got compassion. We've 
got gentleness and understand- 
ing.” 
He spoke with such obvious 
sincerity and good sense that 
people everywhere gave him the 
kind of spontaneous love and 
generosity he asked of them for 
his Asians. 

His hands — and to me they 
were the strongest, most eloquent 
and beautiful hands I have ever 
seen — were always pointing and 
gesturing. His face was unusu- 
ally expressive too; he could look 
as spiritual as a poet one moment 
and as rakish as a leprechaun the 
next, 

In addition to making fund 
raising speeches, Tom went to 
our great pharmaceutical com- 
panies, “begging and borrowing 
and bumming” the equipment 
and medicine he needed. 

“It’s said about America that 
our garbage pails could feed half 
the rest of the world,” Tom said. 
“Well, the canceled and so-called 
obsolete stuff in medical ware- 
houses can take care of my 
Asians. I’m sure that a porcelain 
bedpan is just as acceptable to 
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village people in Laos as an 
aluminum one.” 

At first Tom practiced medi- 
cine in Laos by teaching the uses 
of soap and water. His “nurses” 
had been taken off the backs of 
water buffaloes, and their first 
lesson in operating-room tech- 
niques was to refrain from pick- 
ing their noses or spitting on the 
floor. Gradually and with infi- 
nite patience Tom succeeded in 
gaining the people’s confidence, 
never by imposing himself on 
them but by working with them. 

With the young Americans 
who did such splendid work on 
his teams Tom was not nearly so 
patient or gentle. Although he 
was extremely painstaking in 
teaching and grooming his men, 
when they neglected a duty or 
failed to carry out an order Tom 
flared like a match but burned 
out just as quickly. 

I heard critical comment about 
his behavior and tried to point 
out that he should control him- 
self more. 

“I can’t have any slip-ups,” he 
said. “I’ve got to insist on stand- 
ards or we might just as well 
pack up and go home.” 

What his men did not realize 
at the time it was happening was 
that Tom deliberately made him- 
self a target for any discontent 
among them. 

“Under the conditions we live 
in those lonely little villages,” 
Tom explained to me, “if I didn’t 
offer myself as an outlet for 
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their feelings, they'd turn on one 
another and we'd be ruined as a 
team. If they’ve got to hate any- 
one, let them hate me. After all, 
Mother,” he added with a grin, 
“that’s not so hard!” 

Early in 1958, shortly after his 
return from Laos, Tom and his 
distinguished colleague Dr. Peter 
Comanduras announced the for- 
mation of Medico—person-to-per- 
son, hand-to-hand organization 
for medical cooperation. Like the 
Peace Corps which has now been 
proposed, Medico stressed the 
importance of individual con- 
tacts and individual contribu- 
tions. Medico volunteers must 
live in the villages and speak the 
language of the people they 
wish to help. 

So many times Tom had to 
make clear that Medico was non- 
sectarian and nonpolitical. 

“We are not in the field of con- 
version,” Tom insisted. “We are 
not trying to make happy con- 
tented Buddhists into Irish Cath- 
olics or Texas Baptists. We are 
not taking care of people who 
are sick in order to make them 
into New Republicans or Old 
Democrats. We just want to 
bring our medicine to people 
who ain't got it so good!” 

With the publication of Tom’s 
second best-selling book, The 
Edge of Tommorow, in 1958 and 
his lecture tours, money, equip- 
ment and supplies really began 
to pour into Medico. Volun- 
teers all over the country res- 
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ponded. Most vital to Tom were 
the young people here and in re- 
mote parts of the world who fol- 
lowed his streaming banners. 

Always after his hectic whirl- 
wind visits to raise funds and 
muster support, Tom returned to 
Asia to his best-loved village of 
Muong Sing in the high Himala- 
yan foothills of the Kingdom of 
Laos. Awards and honors, lec- 
ture tours, TV appearances were 
his life here. But his heart and 
mind and spirit achieved fulfill- 
ment in his work as a man of 
medicine. 

Tom once told a young news- 
paper reporter that his greatest 
reward was to take a child from 
High Valley, where there was 
nothing but black magic and 
sorcery and necromancy and 
witchcraft, and save his life with 
modern antibiotics. “That’s the 
way our hearts find that it’s 
morning,” Tom said. 

Early in 1959, in the course of 
a river “excursion” to dispense 
medicine and treatment to vil- 
lages even more primitive than 
Muong Sing, Tom tripped on the 
lace of his boot, slipped on a 
rock and went plunging down 
a 25-foot drop, badly bruising his 
chest and his right arm. 

Soon afterward Tom noticed a 
growth under his arm, but 
thought it was just a cyst. It 
grew with extraordinary speed, 
and the pain in his arm made it 
impossible to write or play the 
piano, his two principal diver- 
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sions. Within a few weeks the 
cyst grew to the size of a golf 
ball. Tom was the only doctor in 
the entire area. To get medical 
attention he would have had to 
leave the village and go all the 
way to Bangkok. Tom always 
tended to ignore his own health, 
and since he expected a visit 
soon from an old friend, Dr. Van 
Valin, he thought it could wait 
until then. 

Dr. Van Valin examined Tom 
in July and suggested surgery to 
remove the growth. He pre 
served the tumor in Formalin 
and brought the specimen to 
the United States. 

A few weeks later, on August 
15th, Tom received a wire from 
Dr. Comanduras in New York: 
Dr. DOOLEY, URGENT RETURN TO 
U.S. IMMEDIATELY. 

My son Malcom flew in from 
his home in Detroit to be with 
Tom during that first long night 
after his arrival in New York. To- 
gether my sons planned how to 
break the news to me. 

When Tom telephoned, I was 
so enormously relieved that he 
was safely in the United States, I 
scarcely listened to what he was 
saying. 

“Mother,” Tom went on, “I 
have just discovered that I have 
a tumor that may be malignant. 
Do you understand?” 

As always after a shock, my 
mind blacked out. I’m told that 
I answered: “Yes, I understand, 
dear; you have a tumor that may 
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be malignant. Well, take good 
care of yourself, dear.” 

I went to bed as usual that 
night and had a good sleep. 
When I opened my newspaper at 
breakfast and saw the news 
in large black letters, the catas- 
trophe registered at last. 

I took a plane for New York 
immediately and went straight to 
Memorial Hospital. 

Even if I had wished to hover 
tearfully and prayerfully at Tom’s 
bedside, the attempt would have 
been futile. Tom’s hospital room 
was a transplant of Medico’s of- 
fices, with messengers and sec- 
retaries hustling about and mem- 
bers of the press and radio in- 
terviewing him and TV camera 
grinding away. 

On August 27, 1959, a three- 
hour operation was performed. 
Extensive X-ray examination of 
the lungs and bones showed no 
evidence of any malignant inva- 
sion of the tissue or glands. 

Within two days Tom had re- 
gained his normal appetite and 
was walking around. Forty-eight 
hours after the operation, when 
most patients who have under- 
gone such extensive surgery are 
usually under powerful sedation, 
Tom was getting along with as- 
pirin as his only painkiller. One 
day later he dispensed with the 
aspirin. 

Only nine days after the opera- 
tion Tom left the hospital and 
settled into his suite at the Wal- 
dorf. I protested to his doctor 


that Tom ought to remain in the 
hospital for more rest. 

“Mrs. Dooley,” the doctor 
said, “you can't hold a man like 
Tom down. It would break his 
spirit.” 

Underneath the fresh white 
shirt he wore was an ugly hole in 
the chest wall that you could 
put a fish into. He limped a lit- 
tle from raw areas on his leg 
where neat strips had been re- 
moved and grafted over his 
wound. 

After a very brief convales- 
cence—if you could call constant 
activity in behalf of Medico rest 
—Tom decided to go on a six- 
week fund-raising tour giving 48 
speeches in 37 cities. 

“I've got to do it, Mother,” he 
said in answer to my protests. 
“Having cancer isn’t important. 
How I react to it is!” 

So once again I was on the 
move to catch a few hours with 
my son. But we had very little 
time together. Tom traveled so 
fast that sometimes as he entered 
an auditorium or took his place 
at a dinner he would slip a note 
to his good friend Robert Copen- 
haver, who was assisting him on 
the trip, saying “Panic. Where 
are we?” Within an hour of his 
arrival in a city the press gath- 
ered around. 

A reporter offered him a cig- 
arette. 

“No, thanks,” Tom said, grin- 
ning. “I’m afraid of getting can- 


cer. 
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His acceptance of his condi- 
tion did a great deal to dispel 
what Tom called the “doom, 
gloom and despair” which afflict 
many people with cancer. 

Sometimes his flippancy left 
people gaping. We attended a 
dinner with people from Laos at 
which native foods were served. 
An American lady eyed the 
strange dishes with obvious sus- 
picion. 

“Ma'am,” Tom said, “I’ve been 
eating this kind of food for five 
years and all I've got is cancer.” 

At times Tom fell into a fit of 
depression bordering on despair 
that even his strong, buoyant ego 
could not override. But the ef- 
fect of an audience and their ob- 
vious adulation of him had an 
adrenaline effect. I no longer 
tried to get him to curtail these 
speaking engagements and con- 
serve his energies. These public 
appearances were basic to Tom’s 
whole concept of humanitarian- 
ism. 

“I don’t agree,” he said, “with 
the old school where the humani- 
tarian is a humble, self-effacing 
fellow who does his work magni- 
ficently, taking care of a hundred 
people a day all his life. I think 
that if you’re going to be human- 
itarian today, you've got to run 
it like a business or fail as a ser- 
vice. You've got to have press 
relations, mimeograph kits, tele- 
vision and radio. Of course, you 
get condemned for being a pub- 
licity seeker. But only in this 
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way will it succeed as a service, 
From 54 to 58 I treated a hun- 
dred people a day. Now Medico 
treats over 2,000 a day.” 

Although the prognosis after 
his operation was promising, I 
began to sense when Tom re- 
turned to Muong Sing that his 
customary bravado was slipping. 
He was as heavily and busily en- 
gaged as ever in Muong Sing, 
but I was receiving fewer letters, 
and often the tone of them was 
tired and his humor and gaiety 
were frequently lacking. 

Before Tom came back here 
for a medical checkup in the 
spring of 1960, he wrote me that 
he was going to stop off in Rome 
and visit Pope John XXIII: 

“I want to meet the new Pope, 
Mother, and ask for his blessing 
for Medico and our patients. And 
then there are some side altars in 
certain churches that I want to 
kneel at and beg for understand- 
ing and grace to learn to walk 
better between the sun and my 
shadow.” 

I know that to some people 
Tom seemed arrogant and brash. 
But the young man who knelt at 
those side altars had learned hu- 
mility. That young man groped 
not toward personal adulation 
but toward a state of grace. 

Whatever Tom felt about his 
condition he kept very much to 
himself. As a doctor he must 
have been aware of the danger 
of a recurrence of the cancer. But 
the outlook at the time of his op- 
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eration was good and successive 
checkups were all reassuring. 

Meanwhile, honors continued 
to come to Tom. Early in 1960 
his third book, The Night They 
Burned the Mountain, was pub- 
lished and acclaimed. A Gallup 
poll found that Tom Dooley was 
one of the world’s 10 most ad- 
mired men of 1959. And then to 
Tom’s delight his beloved alma 
mater, Notre Dame, awarded him 
an honorary degree. 

It was a splendid afternoon in 
June of 1960, and of course, Mal- 
colm and his wife Gay, a group 
of Tom’s close friends and I at- 
tended the ceremonies. 

President Eisenhower was also 
to receive a degree and he flew 
in from West Point, where he 
had been attending a class reun- 
ion. 

Almost as soon as the Presi- 
dent took his seat on the ros- 
trum he asked: “Where’s Tom 
Dooley?” 

Tom stepped up and immedi- 
ately became engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation about Medi- 
co. The President asked Tom if 
he didn’t want some Federal aid. 

“No, sir,” Tom said. “This is a 
person-to-person, hand-to-hand 
mission.” 

“I have a lot of wealthy 
friends,” the President hinted. 

Tom grinned. “Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, those are the kind of people 
we'd like to know.” 

Only a few months before, m 
son Malcolm had decided to 
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throw in his lot with Medico as 
an executive director, at a very 
considerable sacrifice of income. 

After the degrees were award- 
ed, Tom and the President step- 
ped into the locker room to 
change from academic robes to 
their suit jackets. 

“We're trying to save Medico’s 
money, Mr. President,” Tom said. 

My rother Malcolm, who is 
now director of Medico, is here 
ra has to fly to New York to- 

How giving him a 
i in your plane?” 

Tom, looking especially pleas- 
ed over something when he took 
his seat at the dais luncheon 
table, had a note passed down to 
Malcolm. 

“You go N.Y. with Ike,” it read. 

Malcolm was in a state of 
shock. He turned to his wife and 
said very slowly, “Gay, I wont 
be home to dinner tonight. I’m 
flying to New York with the 
President in his private plane.” 

This coup of Tom’s could prob- 
es have won him a top position 

a public-relations yy Mal- 
pir had the Presidential ear in 
the isolation of an airplane. The 
result? Medico received a per- 
sonal contribution from President 
Eisenhower and another from his 
secretary, Ann Whitman. Also, 
remembering those wealthy 


friends of his, Ike sent personal 
letters to 34 of them, and of 
course, they responded — gener- 
ously—one and all! 

Only a few months after that 
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splendid day at Notre Dame 
Tom entered a hospital at Hong 
Kong. He was suffering excruci- 
ating pain in the lower spinal 
area, and an appliance which he 
called an “Iron Maiden” was de- 
vised for him. 

In my last letter from my son, 
dated December 6, 1960, from 
Hong Kong, he describes what 
he had to endure: 

“My first afternoon in the Iron 
Maiden. It is awful. Huge metal 
brace across my pelvis pressing 
on the pubic bone, then 2 vertical 
pieces to my chest with a hori- 
zontal piece across the sternum, 
just above the graft. Large plate 
of padded metal against the 
upper back, and all this hooked 
to a windlass-like thing which 
screws me tighter and tighter ‘un- 
til breathing just becomes a mite 
difficult, says my Scottish doc- 
tor.” 

But typically the letter went on 
with his hopes and plans for the 
future quite as though this ter- 
rible brace were a mere incident. 
He had planned for me to join 
him in — Kong for my last 
tour of his hospitals, and he 
spoke glowingly of a dinner we 
would have at a famous Hong 
Kong restaurant on the next Feb- 
ruary 11. 

Just before Christmas, howev- 
er, his increasing pain finally per- 
suaded Tom to return to New 
York for examination and treat- 
ment at Memorial Hospital. 

On January 10th his physicians 
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announced that beyond any 
doubt Tom was suffering a re- 
currence of the melanoma. 

January 17, 1961, was my son’s 
34th birthday, and great mail 
sacks were brought to him con- 
taining greetings and prayers 
from everywhere in the world. 
Cardinal Spellman visited him 
and tried to assure Tom that “in 
your 34 years you have done 
what very few have done in the 
allotted scriptural life span.” 

The next day my son passed 
on. 

Among thousands of messages 
which offered me solace and 
comfort, a line from a letter writ- 
ten by a refugee from behind the 
Iron Curtain touched me_ very 
deeply. 

“If his life is nothing,” the line 
reads, “then life is a sinister com- 
edy.” 

But Tom’s life will continue to 
mean something very much to 
the thousands of people he at- 
tended. I know that the example 
of his selfless dedication to others 
is an imperishable monument. I 
know that all the men and wo- 
men everywhere—perhaps chiefly 
the young people he loved so 
much—will continue to help Med- 
ico carry on. 

Tom Dooley will never die. He 
lives in the jungle hospitals of 
Laos. He lives wherever there 
are le who are trying to heal 
the of the 
love and compassion rather than 
by senseless slaughter. §§ 
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A father begins to worry about his daughter in earnest when she gets 
dimples in her checks and dents in his fenders. 


The safest time to lay a finger on a bad child is before he acquires 


a permanent set of teeth. 


When a woman wants to test a man’s 
strength, she simply hands him a jar of 
olives. 


Nothing makes some women shop sen- 
sibly like not having enough money to do 
it with. 


Playing both ends against the middle 
is what produces the hot water you'll find 
yourself in. 


You can always interest a woman in 
taking a chance just as long as it is a slim 
one. 


It is easy for a man to discover what is on a woman’s mind—all he has 


to do is sit down. 


About the only time a man can’t talk too much is when it comes to 
telling his loved ones how much he appreciates them. 


You know a woman is still very much in love with her husband if she 
jumps for makeup the minute she hears the car start to pull into the 


A young man’s future is in danger of being settled when his date starts 


being ready for him on time. 
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The mass raising of youngsters 
is not a job for those lacking 
in scope ,or breadth of vision 


By Betty Hansen 


NE THING about having nine 
children is that when you 
tell other people about it, 

they carry on so. “My, that’s 
quite a gang,” “You know, I real- 
ly envy you,” and just plain, 
“Good grief!” are just a few of 
the comments from listeners when 
informed of the size of my brood. 

Of course I'm proud of my 
family, but I try to act as modest 
as possible about it, for, actually, 
having nine children was really 
more God’s idea than it was 
mine. I couldn't have thought of 
it all by myself. 

Also I have begun to have just 
the faintest suspicion that my en- 
thusiastic friends are overdoing it 
a bit, because if I stay around 
long enough drinking in all this 
adulation, somebody is sure to 
take the glow out of the conver- 
sation by telling me about their 
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Aunt Agnes who also had a very 
large family and died of over- 
work. And believe me, this is not 
beyond the realm of possibility! 

Of course, one might point out 
the spiritual graces Aunt Agnes 
must have gathered while she 
was killing herself with all those 
children, but her saga is definite- 
ly not one which would in- 
spire any woman to raise a large 
family. 

Notwithstanding the spiritual 
benefits and the undeniable feel- 
ing of accomplishment, this mass 
raising of youngsters is not a 
career for the feeble fibered. Nor 
is it a job for those lacking in 
scope or breadth of vision. After 
all, where else but in a family 
of 11 can a simple matter of 
who takes out the garbage as- 
sume the proportions of a juris- 
dictional battle between two 
major trade unions? In fact, 
when one considers some of the 
popular conceptions of big fam- 
ily life, you would almost wonder 
how children raised any other 
way ever get along in the world. 
Everybody knows that child- 
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ren in large families are sup- 
posed to be practical. Only a boy 
who has washed dishes for 10 or 
more people could develop the 
clarity of vision to see that if we 
would only eat from one big 
bowl in the middle of the table, 
we would save washing millions 
of dishes every year. Admittedly 
this concept if cating is not with- 
out some merit. But it’s not new; 
my ancestors in the old country 
had the same idea. However, it is 
a little difficult, once you get 
used to your own plate to return 
to the old ways. Still I feel that 
our 11-year-old deserves a great 
deal of credit for thinking of this 
labor saving idea all by himself. 

And speaking of being practi- 
cal. We are proud of the six- 
year-old who unfailingly includes 
in her daily prayers a fervent pe- 
tition that her teeth will come in 
straight. This little girl is only 
in the first grade but already she 
knows what a bill from the ortho- 
dontist looks like. 

Another widely known “fact” 
about children growing up in 
large families is that they are 
inclined to be contented with 
simple peene. Aside from their 
simple bikes and perfectly ordin- 
ary transistors and electric trains, 
they do find many ways of amus- 
ing themselves and each other. 
The pre-schoolers may spend 
many glorious hours coloring in 
the high school senior’s notebook. 
The teenagers, on the other hand, 
can find just as much enjoyment 


November 
playing with a jackstraw game 
accompanied by the angry shrieks 
of its small owner. 

Youngsters from big families, 
they say, are inclined to be rather 
diplomatic. They should be. For- 
ever before them is a shining 
example of diplomacy in their 
mother as she explains to well 
meaning neighbors why her sons 
weg will not wear some- 

y's old World War Two uni- 
forms. Or why, aside from botu- 
lism poisoning, the kids might 
not eat a custard pie everyone at 
the neighbor's house said tasted 
funny. Of course, any family can 
use hand-me-downs and should 
be grateful at times, as when our 
size five son was given a size 12 
baseball suit and insisted upon 
wearing it, waking and sleeping, 
for a solid summer. 

Children with many brothers 
and sisters are honest. They are 
loudly, fearlessly and mercilessly 
honest. Everybody around here 
knows who needs a bath, whose 
shoes need polish and who is get- 
ting too fat. If our nine are neat 
as pins, it is not due so much to 
my skill as a mother as to the re- 
lentless social pressure exerted 
by numerous brothers and sisters. 
“Just don’t tell anybody your our 
brother, that’s all” is enough to 
send a sloppy 10-year-old back 
home for a shirt with buttons. 

Large families stick together. A 
few years ago an woe was 
made to paint the ideal of Amer- 
ican Family Life as one express- 
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ing something called “Together- 
ness.” Naturally a few people re- 
belled. I'm inclined to think they 
had large families. Togetherness 
is wonderful for two parents with 
two children, but find me a re- 
sponsible adult couple willing to 
be outvoted nine to two. Togeth- 
erness in a family like ours stag- 
gers the imagination. In a home 
which boasts five bedrooms, two 
living rooms and a family room 
we have never sat down to read 
the evening papers with fewer 
than six children for company. Of 
course, there’s always the bath- 
room, which owes its delightful 
sense of privacy to the good lock 
on the door and the lack of avail- 
able seating space. 

Friends tell us they think that 
we have fewer than average feed- 
ing problems in our family, and 
that our children do not seem to 
be as fussy about their food as 
some children. This is not a tri- 
bute to my cooking which runs 
to goulash by the gallon, quad- 
ruple recipes of cookies and jello. 
No, the children aren’t fussy 
about their food so long as it is 
peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wiches, hot dogs, or does not con- 
tain onions. But when strangers 
stop me in the supermarket to in- 
quire if I am stocking up for 
some kind of an expedition, I be- 

in to wonder if I don’t have 
eeding problems of a certain 
kind. At least several of my chil- 
dren are compulsive eaters. 


. They'd have to be to eat up that 
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many groceries. We never worry 
bent leftovers and how to fix 
them attractively, just live in the 
hope that someday there might 
be some. 

When our oldest was in kinder- 
garten I lectured to a local parent 
education group on the “Man- 
agement of Children” (we won't 
g° into how I got into that pre- 

icament). But 14 years have 
— and eight more children 

ave arrived with the implacable 
regularity of Sundays after Pente- 
cost, and I have learned a lot. 
Enough at least, so that I would 
decline to ever again deliver a 
similar lecture. But whatever mis- 
conceptions I may have had 
about child rearing in those days, 
I was seldom in doubt about 
them. If the purpose of education 
is to make a person aware of how 
much he does not know, then I 
suppose that in the field of child 
rearing I might say that I am 
now “educated.” 

But even though somebody's 
Aunt Agnes had nine children 
and died of overwork, this job 
has some unexpected fringe bene- 
fits, without which us_ kiddie 
ranchers might lose our sanity. 
Not the least of these are numer- 
ous helping hands, provided you 
can locate them. Housecleaning, 
yard work, decorating, or just get- 
ting ready for Christmas takes on 
an exciting color when at least 
seven interested people are par- 
ticipating. And the money we 
might have squandered on a split 
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level home and high living is di- 
verted to keeping the peanut but- 
ter industry and the dentist in a 
state of financial solvency. 
Living itself becomes less of a 
strain, even in today’s hectic 
world. We have abandoned the 
idea of status seeking long ago. 
With nine children, where would 
we find it? When there are many 
youngsters in a family, others are 
inclined to give you some room 
for being an occasional slob. In 
fact, quite generously, they ex- 
pect it. Financing a couple of col- 
lege educations is an undisputa- 
ble excuse for wearing last year’s 


spring clothes, this year and next 
year too, if necessary. And while 
raising a large family may be a 
killing job in the opinion of some, 
there're worse ways to go. 

Finally, there is the inexpressi- 
ble joy and pride which comes 
with the knowledge that we have 
been presented with the oppor- 
tunity to give to the world such 
a large group of healthy upstand- 
ing young citizens. Our only hope 
and prayer for their future is that 
they will be able to find as much 
delight and wonder in their own 
lives as they have given to their 
mother and father. 


“Only her fremendous will to 
buy on credit pulled her through!” 
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Toward the Conquest 


of Cancer 


The challenge before us is to overcome - 
the lag between what we know 


about cancer and what we do about it 


Condensed from the book 


Tue “CANCER 
problem,” as it 
exists in its un- 
masked state, is 
one of the 
strangest and 
subtlest diseas- 
es that has ever plagued medi- 
cine. Cancer is not an outside 
enemy that can be fought in the 
open like a foreign invader. Ac- 
cording to the best theories, it is 
civil war among the body’s own 
cells, and it runs through all of 
nature like a red fiber of ruin 
spun into the thread of life. 

It is really a group of diseases 
which shows up as the disorderly 
growth of abnormal cells. In 
health, cells are produced only as 
needed for specific purposes — 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


for repair, replacement of old 
tissues, etc. A cancer cell, on the 
other hand, grows and divides 
endlessly. And as these cancer 
cells grow and divide in their 
frenzied manner, they frequently 
cause a severe nutritional deficit; 
it is for this reason that a physi- 
cian often will become alerted to 
the presence of cancer if a patient 
shows evidence of a rapid loss in 
weight without any other obvious 
reason to explain it. 

When cancer cells are clamor- 
ing for food, they steal it ruth- 
lessly from healthy cells and, as a 
result, food intake becomes in- 
adequate to meet the growing de- 
mand of both normal and abnor- 
mal cells. Further nutritional de- 
ficit results from some cancers of 


“Toward the Conquest of Cancer,”’ copyright 1961 by O. A. Battista, published 
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the gastrointestinal tract which 
interfere with the passage of 
food, causing vomiting and di- 
minished appetite. The patient 
loses weight and strength. Or the 
advancing cancer infiltrates the 
walls of nearby tissues or of ma- 
jor blood vessels and leads at 
times to fatal hemorrhage. 

For example, when cells in a 
facial mole stay within its limit- 
ing membrane, the nodule is be- 
nign, or harmless; but the day 
they start to oe wildly, invad- 
ing the nearby skin, later the 
lymph nodes in the neck, the 
nodule is cancerous. Or the wild, 
fast-reproducing cells may spread 
and throttle the functioning of a 
vital organ by simply crowding it 
out of its normal habitat. 

At the moment, we do not 
know what causes most cancers. 
There are, however, three strik- 
ingly logical theories now shap- 
ing up as being most likely. 

One theory is that normal cells 
suddenly mutate—change charac- 
eristics. Stray radiation, always 
present in the atmosphere, may 
cause this change. For example, 
we are constantly being bom- 
barded by cosmic ray bullets 
from outer space, and it still is 
not known for sure the extent to 
which these powerful radiations 
may trigger the excitement of a 
normal cell which reveals itself in 
its subsequent behavior as a can- 
cer cell. 

Another theory which is gain- 
ing experimental support is that 
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cancer is caused by an unidenti- 
fied virus or viruses. We know 
that such micro-organisms cause 
several animal tumors. Possibly 
they play a similar role in human 
beings. The general consensus is 
that the virus of cancer is a 
“sleeping” kind, harmless until it 
is activated by something like 
aging, hormonal changes, chemi- 
cals, radiation, or other influ- 
ences. 

A virus-caused leukemia in 
mice has been found. A vaccine 
prepared from it is able to make 
a treated animal immune to a live 
dose of this particular virus. The 
immunity is only effective, how- 
ever, against that specific virus 
and the particular form of cancer 
it induces. Another single virus 
has been found which can cause 
26 different types of cancer in 
animals. Since one virus can 
cause so many, it raises the hope 
that a single vaccine could pre- 
vent them. A Salk-type vaccine 
has already been found which 
makes animals immune to certain 
kinds of leukemia. 

It long has been recognized 
that some viruses have a special 
affinity for certain types of tissue. 
The polio virus, for example, at- 
tacks tissues of the nervous sys- 
tem. There is considerable evi- 
dence that some viruses have a 
similar affinity for cancer cells. 
Right now we have two viruses 
which destroy cancers in rats 
without harming the animals 
themselves, 
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Clues such as these, as well as 
the growing army of cancer-fight- 
ing drugs for specific kinds of 
cancer, make it more likely than 
ever that scientists may find 
something to control most or all 
forms of cancer. The possibility 
lies in discovering some common 
denominator difference between 
cancerous and healthy cells, and 
a chemical that acts on the basis 
of this difference. Research de- 
velopments within the last five 
years have turned up many simi- 
lar clues which make a cancer 
drug with the ific fighting 
pee of penicillin an entirely 
easible possibility, a milestone 
that may well be announced from 
some corner of the scientific 
world at any time. 

A third and most recent pro- 
posal has been made by Dr. 
Peter A. Herbut of Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Herbut has announced pre- 
liminary results which point to a 
chemical secreted by the liver as 
being the possible culprit in trig- 
gering the onset of many forms of 
cancer. 

The broad challenge before us 
is to overcome the lag between 
what we know about cancer and 
what we do about it. That is the 
challenge for cancer control, and 
there are many opportunities to 
take it up. 

“Tragic and unnecessary delay 
in application of known scientific 
facts to conquest of cancer must 


not be permitted,” declared the 
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late Dr. C. P. Rhoades, who di- 
rected the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research for 
many years. 

Many cases can be cited of 
medical procrastination in the 
field of health and welfare. More 
than a century elapsed between 
discovery of both prevention and 
treatment of scurvy and any wide 
application of methods for its 
control. Insulin for diabetes could 
have been available 20 years be- 
fore it was actually used as treat- 
ment. Sulanomides and _antibi- 
otics were on hand for years be- 
fore they were used to save hu- 
man lives. These delays have 
been caused not by lack of facts 
but by lack of vision. 

If cancer is to be controlled, 
doctor and patient must be 
brought together at the earliest 
possible moment. The critical in- 
tervals between onset of disease 
and diagnosis, and between di- 
agnosis and the beginning of 
treatment, must be reduced to an 
absolute minimum. This requires 
two conditions: on the one hand, 
the layman must be alert to the 
signs and symptoms which may 
mean cancer and consult his 
—— when they appear and 

e or she must take the initiative 
to request regular physical exam- 
ination; and the physician must 
cultivate a high level of suspicion 
of cancer in all of his patients 
without conveying the reasons for 
his searching curiosity to them. 

Here is a questionnaire for 
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both patient and physician when 
it comes to searching for the 
presence or absence of cancer at 
a regular physical examination: 

1. Do you cough or have dif- 
ficulty in breathing? 

2. Do you become nauseated 
and vomit frequently or easily? 

3. Are your bowel movements 
following a normal pattern? 

4. Do you ever detect an ab- 
normal blood spotting from any 
part of your body? 

5. Has your weight shown a 
rapid drop during the past few 
months without intentional diet- 
ing? 

6. During or before urination, 
are you regularly plagued with 
pain or a burning sensation? 

7. Do you know of any sus- 
picious growth anywhere on your 
skin that shows signs of chang- 
ing lately? 

8. Do you know of a smooth, 
black-purple and hairless mole on 
your body? 

9. Do you have a “dry pimple” 
that glistens or is pearly, but nev- 
er seems to come to a head as 
pimples normally do? 

10. Are there any craters or 
white patches in your mouth or 
on your tongue or lips that refuse 
to heal? 

11. If you wear dentures, are 
they comfortable? 

12. Do you know of any lumps 
or nodules anywhere around your 
neck or thyroid glands? 

13. Man or woman (some men 
develop breast cancers, too), are 
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there any signs of “dimpling of 
the skin,” retraction of the nipple, 
lumps, or lack of symmetry? As a 
rule, firm lumps are more suspect 
than fluid-filled or rubbery systs. 

14. Have you made a self- 
examination of sexual organs late- 
ly to spot anything unusual? 
Some physicians are reticent to 
perform thorough examinations of 
sexual organs unless their suspi- 
cions are aroused. You can make 
their job easier if you call any- 
thing suspicious to their atten- 
tion. 

15. Have you had a blood test 
performed recently to determine 
whether or not your red blood 
cell count and your white blood 
cell count are normal? 

16. What's your score on the 
frequency of headaches, dizzi- 
ness, nausea, and other symptoms 
reflecting potential danger inside 
the skull? 

Please bear in mind that these 
questions are meant only as 
“caution” signals. If you have one 
or several of these symptoms, the 
chances are still high that you do 
not have a cancer. They might, 
however, urge you to get a phy- 
sical examination sooner than you 
had planned, and by being pre- 
pared you can help your physi- 
cian make his diagnosis more ac- 
curate and more complete. 

Elimination of popular miscon- 
ceptions on the part of the public 
about cancer is just as urgent to- 
day as is the education of the 
public about the symptoms which 
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may forewarn of impending can- 
cer. For example, the idea per- 
sists that the disease is contagi- 
ous. There isn’t a case on record 
where anyone in close contact 
with a cancer patient has con- 
tracted the disease from him. 
Some people believe that there 
is a clear relationship between 
the use of alcohol and stomach 
cancer; that aluminum cooking 
ware is somehow involved; that a 
blow on the breast can be a pre- 
cursor of cancer. There is not a 
shred of scientific evidence that 
any of these things is true. 

There is also the widespread 
notion that cancer is inheritable. 
In some exceedingly rare types— 
one type of eye cancer, for exam- 
ple—there is a clear inheritance 
pattern. But there is no evidence 
of inheritability in the common 
cancers which cause most deaths. 

Part of the cancer toll could be 
reduced by a full exploitation of 
presently available knowledge. It 
is estimated that about 50 per 
cent of all cancer patients could 
be salvaged with the application 
of present methods of early diag- 
nosis and intensive treatment, if 
these would be systematically ap- 
plied to all patients. 

This, however, leaves a tragic 
residue which can be helped only 
by new discoveries, arising from 
cancer research, wherein chemis- 
try and new cancer drugs now 
stand out on the horizon as the 
hope from which success will 
come. 
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One of the most important cur- 
rent measures for cancer control, 
which has shown excellent re- 
sults in the research stage and 
promises to be a very effective 
case-finding procedure, utilizes 
the recovery and examination un- 
der the microscope of “cell scrap- 
ings” to detect rampant cancer 
cells. The test developed by 
Papanicolaou and Traut for 
the detection of malignant cells 
in fluids taken from natural 
body orifices is probably best 
known. 

Several years ago, the National 
Cancer Institute undertook to 
find out whether or not this test 
would be useful and reliable as a 
case-finding technique in large 
populations and as an aid to diag- 
nosis of uterine cancer. With the 
cooperation of the University of 
Tennessee Medical School and 
local health and medical author- 
ities, a project was established 
for the purpose of applying the 
test to 165,000 women in the City 
of Memphis and Shelby County, 
Tennessee. 

The results of this experiment 
were fully satisfactory, from the 
standpoints of both public coop- 
eration and the results obtained 
from the test. Among the first 
108,000 women given the test, 
there were some 800 cases of can- 
cer detected and subsequently 
diagnosed microscopically. About 
half of these proved to be a form 
of cancer which has a cure rate 
approaching 100 per cent. Fully 
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90 per cent of these were totally 
unsuspected. The other 400 cases 
were invasive cancers in different 
stages, 30 per cent of which were 
also unsuspected. 

About a year later, 33,000 of 
these 108,000 women received a 
second screening test to detect 
any cancer cells that may have 
loosened themselves away from 
the real site of the cancer growth. 
In this group, another 83 cases 
of cancer were detected, of which 
72 were pre-invasive and 11 in- 
vasive. 

On the basis of the Memphis 
experience, the National Cancer 
Institute decided to get addition- 
al data on the cytologic test as 
applied to uterine cancer, and to 
undertake research on the value 
of this type of cancer detection 
to spot cancer at other sites such 
as the lung, large bowel, urinary 
bladder, and prostate gland. 
More than a dozen additional 
projects have been established for 
this purpose in different parts of 
the country, and they are contin- 
uing unabated. 

If success should attend these 
efforts to demonstrate the value 
of all examinations as a case- 
finding procedure and an aid to 
diagnosis, a decisive blow against 
cancer will be dealt. For exam- 
ple, officials believe that the mor- 
tality from uterine cancer, which 
now claims the lives of 16,000 
women each year in the United 
States alone, could be dramatic- 
ally reduced by widespread use 
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of the so-called cytologic test as 
a health practice; this form of 
cancer, if detected soon enough, 
is almost 100 per cent curable. 

If, for instance, the test should 
prove effective for the early de- 
tection of epidermoid cancer of 
the lung, which is taking an in- 
creasing toll in the United States, 
as well as for cancer of other 
sites, a truly effective supporting 
weapon would be placed in the 
hands of health authorities and 
the medical profession. 

A glimpse of still other promis- 
ing leads that are showing up al- 
most daily in the reports of can- 
cer researchers are shown by the 
following samples selected from 
literally hundreds of similar pub- 
lications of new results. 

In Amsterdam, Dr. Muhlbock 
has recently obtained information 
that supports the belief that the 
self-same hormonal (pituitary 
and ovarian) factors responsible 
for breast cancer in mice may 
trigger human mammary carci- 
noma. He feels that the hormonal 
response to emotions also plays 
a part. In one set of experiments 
he established that mice isolated 
alone in cages developed spon- 
taneous breast cancer sooner and 
with greater frequency than mice 
living under crowded conditions. 
He also found that mice given a 
chance to exercise at will (on a 
treadmill) had less and later 
breast cancer than nonexercising 
mice. (As an aside he describes 
how dowdy, senescent bachelor 
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mice rejuvenated and cleaned up 
when young females were placed 
in the cage with them!) 

At Marquette University, sci- 
entists have discovered that light 
repairs or prevents skin damage 
from overexposure to ultraviolet 
light. Mice kept in darkness fol- 
ae three irradiations with ul- 
traviolet light (UV) had badly 
damaged skins, the epidermis be- 
coming 10 times as thick as nor- 
mal. Irradiated controls kept in 
light had little skin damage, with 
the skin only twice normal thick- 
ness. The skin damage is being 
studied in relation to the high 
incidence of cancer which shows 
among persons who are exposed 
to the sun for long periods of 
time—farmers, sailors, and vaca- 
tioning “sun worshippers” who 
receive above-normal exposures 
to ultraviolet radiations. 

At the University of Oregon, a 
new and better way has been 
found to grow and ship human 
leukemic cells to many cancer 
research centers. After 18 years 
of semi-successful efforts to cul- 
ture these cells, oxygen supply 
was suspected as the decisive fac- 
tor. When the leukemic cells 
were permitted better access to 
oxygen, they grew luxuriantly, a 
finding that would seem to give 
credence to Professor Otto War- 
burg’s idea that cancer cells dif- 
fer from normal cells because 
their “respiratory” procedures be- 
came altered. 

Chemists are now reporting the 
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isolation and discovery of a new 
chemical from both human and 
animal cancer tissues—a chemical 
that is made up of molecules of 
fat and sugar tied together. So 
far, it has been detected in only 
one normal organ and in only 
small amounts by a reaction simi- 
lar to the Wassermann test. This 
leads to the hope that it might 
be possible to detect this sub- 
stance in the blood of cancer 
patients and open the way to a 
diagnostic test. 

Said the late Dr. Rhoads, with 
conservative optimism, “We can- 
not set a time for the final disso- 
lution of cancer. It will not come 
with a single revolutionary dis- 
covery; it will come step by step 
as it is doing now, as is always 
the case in disease control. The 
summation of minor gains builds 
major scores until, almost before 
we realize the fact, the game is 
won.” 

Without question, the hope 
grows stronger day by day, 
month by month, that the can- 
cer riddle will be solved. Some 
day—maybe very soon now—a 
brilliant mind and an observant 
scientist may well break the can- 
cer barrier. Then the momentum 
of a growing pyramid of scientif- 
ic knowledge will bowl over at 
least some forms of cancer, and 
drive them into the same grave- 
yards where polio, smallpox, 
diphtheria, and a host of other 
deadly past enemies of man lie 
buried. 
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He could pass the length of the field 
with either hand and kick with either foot 


Kangaroo 


Condensed from Columbia 


A fiction feature by 
John Gallagher 


in the country, Kangaroo 
Muldoon would. 

If you happen to live in the 
vicinity of Enchanted Slough, or 
if you've followed the fortunes 
of Saint Herman’s College, then 
you know all about Kangaroo 
Muldoon and what kind of foot- 
ball player he is. And, of course, 
youre familiar with the final 
game last season, played in the 
snowstorm, where Kangaroo kick- 
ed that unusual field goal. 

But if Kangaroo and Saint 
Herman’s and Enchanted Slough 
mean nothing to you, then may- 
be you'd better come with me 
and go back to that day last 
season when Kangaroo first re- 
ported for practice. 

First, let me tell you one thing. 
We had a good record at Saint 
Herman’s, even before Kangaroo 
joined the team. With Shorty 
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McGwire at quarter, we finished 
second two years in a_ row, 
Shorty making All-League both 
seasons. 

This Kangaroo now. He’s a big 

y, not husky you understand, 
But tall. He must be at least sev- 
en feet. When I first saw him I 
asked him if perhaps he meant to 
report for basketball practice. 

Kangaroo shook his head. “I 
hate basketball,” he said. 

Well, right there now, that 
should’ve warned me that this 
was no ordinary guy. No one that 
tall should hate basketball. 

Kangaroo: went on to tell me 
he thought he might do well in 
the backfield, so I asked him if 
he could run and he told me, 
“Nothing to rave about.” 

“Howre you on defense?” I 
asked. 

“Pretty poor would be my 

ess,” he said. 

I looked the guy over then, 
wondering just what had brought 
him out for football practice. His 
hands and feet were enormous, 
and I remember looking up at 
the blond hair on top of his head 
and thinking of a snow-capped 
mountain. 

“What makes you think you 
can make the team?” 

“I can throw,” Kangaroo said. 

“Well,” I said. “Lots of guys 
can throw.” 

“I can kick,” Kangaroo con- 
tinued. 

“Lots of guys can kick,” I said, 
trying to be patient. 


Kangaroo nodded. I thought I 
detected a smile then when he 
said. “Can they throw with both 
hands — kick with both feet?” 

“Can you?” I asked. 

At that, Kangaroo picked u 
one of the loose footballs, and, 
before I knew what he was up to, 
he threw the ball down into the 
right hand corner of the end 
zone. 

All of a sudden, three things 
hit me. First, he almost palmed 
the ball in his big hand. Second, 
it was an ta om effortless 
toss. Third, we were standing in 
the other end zone! 

I got to shaking a little bit and 
was in the process of saying 
“Wow"! when he picked up 
another ball and this time, left- 
handed, threw it into the other 
side of the end zone. 

“What have we got here?” I 
was asking myself, trying to act 
calm and keep my eyeballs from 
bulging, and not let Kangaroo 
know I had even seen such a 
ay demonstration in my life. 
Then he starts punting the ball 
and place kicking. You never saw 
such kicking. And with either 
foot! 

Shorty McGwire came over 
then wearing a smirk as big as 
himself. He asked what I thought 
about his protege. Seems Kanga- 
roo and Shorty grew up together 
on adjoining patches down at 
Watermelon Junction and Shorty 
had prevailed upon Kangaroo to 
enroll at St. Herman’s. 
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“The kid’s a quadruped,” 
Shorty said in that high pitched 
voice of his. This Shorty. Maybe 
youve heard of him before. 
Aside from football, I mean. He’s 
the kid you got all that publicity 
when he started smoking cigars 
at three years of age — remem- 
ber? Little Dennis McGwire? 
Lots of parents complained when 
the story first broke. But they 
quieted down when the McGwire 
family doctor assured everybody 
the cigars wouldn't hurt little 
Dennis. 

Well, aside from stunting his 
growth, I guess the doctor was 
right. Shorty, lacking just a few 
inches of being five feet tall, had 
it said of him by one of the 
sports writers, “Why, that 
shrimpTl never make quarter- 
back. He’s not tall enough to 
bend over in a huddle.” Yet, like 
I told you, Shorty made All- 
League. 

“I think he’s sensational!” I say 
to Shorty. 

Shorty nodded. “With me and 
him well take the title this year 
for sure,” he says, not wanting to 
leave himself out of any future 
glory. Shorty’s like that. A smart 
quarterback for a kid, but cocky. 
Well, I say he’s cocky, but not 
everyone does. Some say he’s just 
a loud mouth. Or a smart aleck. 
Or a weisenheimer who ought to 
get kicked over the cross bar. 

All during practice, from that 
firt day on, I don’t get much 
sleep. I just can’t believe that I’ve 
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got a player like this Kangaroo, 
And I worry about him because I 
don’t want anything to happen 
to him. What if one of the rich 
colleges finds out about him and 
wants to induce him to leave us 
and go with them? For a coach 
who feels he’s on the verge of his 
first championship, you can un- 
derstand how I don’t want any- 
thing going wrong. 

We play our first game against 
Phlimsy Norma and they're so 
soft I don’t use Kangaroo much. 
I let Shorty handle the team 
pretty much on his own. He's 
tough when he’s surrounded by 
the team, and the other guys 
can't get their hands on him, as 
the phalanx moves down field 
like a Patton Tank. 

Near the end of the game, 
Kangaroo came to me and said, 
“How about kicking one, coach?” 

I let him go and he kicked us 
a field goal from the three-yard 
line. Now that may not sound 
like much — ’til you consider it 
was our three-yard line! I swear 
I never saw such a kick. The lev- 
erage that big guy can command, 
and the long legs that carry it out 
for him! The ball not only went 
over the cross bar; it almost went 
out of the stadium! 

Afterwards, Shorty approached 
me and said, “How’d you like the 
field goal play I called?” 

“Great play, Shorty,” I say. 
“Just great.” See what I mean 
about that Shorty? Couldn’t you 
just clout him! 
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In our next game, against Grit 
State, Shorty’s phalanx play does- 
n't go so good and I have to use 
Kangaroo more often. Kangaroo 
hardly kicks the ball in this one— 
though he did average 85 yards 
on his punts, wind against him 
and all — but you should've seen 
seen that guy pass! He's throwing 
them sidearm and sometimes 
knocking down not only our 
ends but the guys who tackle 
them. He’s passing them under- 
handed to Shorty — the ball not 
rising three feet above ground. 
And he’s tossing them long, es- 
pecially when we get bogged 
down in our own territoy. Keep 
in mind, he’s throwing some left- 
handed, some right. 

Well, we're getting a reputa- 
tion down in the Slough — rather, 
Kangaroo is— and more people 
are coming to see him play. The 
girls are forming fan clubs and 
the whole town is nutty about 
him. When he runs out on the 
field before each game with that 
loping run of his — like a giraffe, 
you know — the fans stand and 
give him a big hand. Shorty, I 
notice, makes sure he follows 
Kangaroo. To see Shorty running 
right by him, and to watch him 
bow, makes you think the ovation 
isn’t for Kangaroo at all. 

Our next game was with Side- 
winder Tech, the team that beat 
us out for the title the year be- 
fore. The stands are packed and 
Kangaroo doesn’t disappoint the 
fans. I had heard — Shorty told 
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me — that Kangaroo had been 
holding back. According to 
Shorty when he and Kangaroo 
used to toss watermelons around 
down in the patch, Kangaroo 
could throw and kick the melons 
fair distance. It figured to Shorty 
that, when it came to a football, 
Kangaroo should be able to do 
mostly anything he pleased -- 
including curving it. 

Well, of course no one throws 
a curve with a football, not even 
the pros. At least, that was my 
line of thinking when Shorty told 
me he had been teaching Kanga- 
roo how to throw a long curve 
and they would demonstrate it 
in the game against Sidewinder. 

We had a good line. In fact, I 
think we had the best line in the 
league. If we hadn’t then Kanga- 
roo — good as he was — wouldn't 
have had time to wait ‘til his re- 
ceivers got downfield for those 
long pass plays Shorty called. Es- 
pecially when Shorty went down- 
field himself. Him and his stubby 
legs. I kept telling him to let the 
ends catch all the long passes. 
But not him. If he hadn't been 
such a good quarter, and if he 
hadn't brought Kangaroo to Saint 
Herman’s I'd have yanked him 
many a time. 

I don’t start Kangaroo in the 
Sidewinder game. I figure he can 
sit on the bench with me while 
we see how the game shapes up. 
Nice kid, Kangaroo, and after the 
kickoff he’s telling me how much 
he likes playing for the team, and 
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what a swell bunch of guys they 
are, when — out on the field — 
Shorty’s plalanx play is going. 
At fist to the 
Sidewinders get through the 
wedge and knock our guys down. 
But, lo! — Shorty isn’t there; he 
wasn't inside at all. Instead he’s 
on the other side of the field hot- 
footing it for the end zone. 
Shorty scores and the crowd 
roars and soon it’s 7-0. 

In the second quarter, the Side- 
winders come back to tie it. I 
send Kangaroo in then. First play 
Shorty calls is a pass, Kangaroo 
to Hillsinger, into the left side of 
the end zone, a distance of may- 
be 55 yards. 

Lyle Hillsinger, our speedy left 
end, is down in the left hand side 
of the end zone when Kangaroo 
throws the ball, the latter snap- 
ping his wrist as he does so. The 

all takes off — now get this — 
for the right side of the end zone, 
a high floating pass. 

As I watch Hillsinger, I can 
understand why he just stands 
there, hands on hips, a disgusted 
look on his face. Sidewinders’ de- 
fense, of course, converges on 
the right side of the end zone, 
leaving Hillsinger alone in the 
left. First thing I know, the ball 
is turning in mid-air and, instead 
of dropping over where you'd 
expect, it’s curving over to Hill- 
singer! He recovered in time to 
pull it in and hold onto it, not a 
soul around him. 

A play like that! It not only 
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makes the coach of the guys who 
pull it quiver; it demoralizes the 
other team. Sidewinder wasn’t in 
it after that pass and we came 
out of it with a 35-7 win. 

In the locker room after the 
game, who do you think’s crow- 
ing about the curve pass play? 
Shorty, naturally. Kangaroo — 
he says nothing. He’s pleased of 
course that we won but it begins 
to look to me that maybe he’s 
Betting a little fed up with Shorty 

leating about how good he is. 
I'll say this for Kangaroo though. 
He's a gentleman and he clams 
up. 
Except that we win the next 
four games, the only thing I 
recall about them is that Kanga- 
roo, in kicking field goals — 
left foot and right foot, kicked 
seven balls clear out of the sta- 
dium. Shorty was kind enough to 
explain to me that this was be- 
cause the wind was at Kangaroo’s 
back and I thanked him for the 
information. 

Well, we've got one more game 
— the Thanksgiving Day battle 
with Saint Vitus — and if we 
win it, we're champs. 

Saint Vitus has a real good 
team. Shifty backs, always tough 
guys to tackle, and I hear from 
our scouts that their line is some- 
what ferocious. This means 
Kangaroo won't have as much 
time as previously with the pass- 


es. 
Still, I like our chances, Shorty 
assures me we'll win the game 
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even if he has to do it himself 
and, as usual, I appreciate his 
humility. 

First thing I remember about 
Thanksgiving Day is waking up 
and finding it had snowed dur- 
ing the night. When game time 
came the field had been cleared 
fairly well, thanks to Higgins’ 
mules and a couple of rolled up 
axminsters they towed. But the 
snow kept falling and the folks 
who braved the weather to watch 
had a time of it, though I un- 
derstand there were a lot of glass 
containers left in the stands after 
the game. 

It was cold — oh, it was cold! 
— and what was as bad, visibility 
was good maybe for 15 yards, no 
more. When the fog rolled in 
during the last quarter, you had 
all you could do to see your 
shoes. On top of all this, the 
wind blew that snow around like 
leaves in a cyclone. 

Nobody scored in the first 

uarter. Kangaroo, poor , was 
cold to to his 
passes, left or right hand. The 
ugly thought occurred to me that, 
what the other league teams fail- 
ed to do — namely, stop Kan- 
garoo — the weather sure might. 
He kept waving his arms around 
trying to warm them, and he 
looked like a helicopter trying to 
take off from the North Pole. 

Shorty scored on a quarterback 
sneak in the second period, a 
play which someone once char- 
acterized as one where Shorty 
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merely walks under the center. 
For some reason, instead of hav- 
ing Kangaroo kick the extra 
point, Shorty tried it himself and 
missed. 

When Saint Vitus ran the kick- 
off back and scored, touchdown 
and point after, Shorty’s miscue 
loomed pretty big. At the end of 
the half the score was 7-6, Saint 
Vitus. 

In the locker room during in- 
termission, I called Shorty aside 
and laid down the law about 
who would kick henceforth. He 
had the nerve to tell me, “I figur- 
ed that with Kangaroo’s passes 
being so miserable, well, maybe 
his kicking has soured too.” 

During the third quarter 
neither team advanced beyond 
the foe’s 30-yard line. Visibility 
worsened so that it was common 
to have players standing around, 
looking into the air for the ball 
that had been thrown or punted, 
not knowing where it was. 

With 18 seconds remaining in 
the fourth quarter, Saint Vitus 
was still leading, 7-6, and our 
championship dream had all but 
vanished. We were deep in their 
territory, about the seven or 
eight-yard line, when Shorty de- 
cided to try a field goal, Kanga- 
roo kicking. 

This now is the play the 
talked about in the Slough 
winter and into the spring. 

Shorty knelt on the Vitus’ 17, 
and the wind, the fog and the 
snow seemed never as fierce. 
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Kangaroo told me later he could- 
n't even see our line. 

Well, Shorty called signals and 
Kangaroo went back a few steps 
for a running kick. When Shorty 
knelt he faced himself toward the 
ey posts. He wanted to see this 

ield goal above all others. And 

he did. He saw it very well in- 
deed. When the ball was snap- 
ped, he put it down. 

Kangaroo now. He doesn't 
know what happened. He told 
me later, “Coach, I’m not sure 
whether Shorty and I agreed it 
was to be a left-footed field goal, 
or a right-footed one.” 


Kangaroo kicked. Wham! 
When he squinted toward the 
goal posts and couldn’t see them, 

e ran up to the line. He knew 
the kick had been true. He was 
positive it was straight and he 
was sure it was high. He could 
accept, therefore, the cry of the 
umpire, “It’s good!” 

But the thing that Kangaroo 
couldn’t understand was, when 
he went back to where he had 
kicked from, and looked down 
to congratulate Shorty, he was 
surprised to find that the football 
was still there . . . wobbling ever 
so gently on the white ground. 


“Now to start your obedience training” 
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When their last 
child leaves home, 
most couples can 
expect 20 or 25 
years more life 
together. Now is 
the time to think 
about this phase 
of your life and 
plan for it. 


Planning tor 


Condensed from Marriage 


xg when one or two of their 
ey children were married, 
parents described themselves, 
somewhat factitiously, as “old 
folks.” They were not entirely in- 
correct. More than half of those 
fathers and mothers did not live 
long enough to see their last child 
married, The median age for the 
first marriage of men in 1890 was 
26, for women 22. About half of 
these wives were widows at 53, 
and husbands were widowers at 
57. 


f ‘BOUT HALF a century ago, 


Marriage (July, ’61 
Inc., St. 


einrad, Ind, 


Middle Age 


John J. Kane 
In other words, both men and 


women in those days married 
later and died earlier than they 
do today. Changes in the age at 
marriage and in life expectancy 
offer a challenging span of years 
ahead for those in their fifties 
and sixties today. Now most girls 
marry at about 18, and most men 
between 21 and 22. They are like- 
ly to have between two and four 
children born during the early 
years of 

The husband celebrating his 
silver wedding anniversary has a 
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life expectancy of about 20 years, 
while his wife may have 25 or 
even more. But this relatively 
young couple by today’s stand- 
ards find themselves in a totally 
different situation from that of 
their grandparents and perhaps 
even their parents. The chal- 
lenges of rearing, educating, and 
launching children have been 
met. If the children have not yet 
married, it is quite possible they 
are away at college, have entered 
the priesthood or religious life, or 
have moved to another city for 
work. 

This 45- or 50-year-old couple 
find themselves in a large and 
strangely quiet home. Many 
heavy obligations of the past are 
lessened or are gone forever. 
Concerns about Mary’s date or 
John’s girl friend are passed. The 
house does not ring with youthful 
laughter, nor rock and roll with 
dance music. A couple find them- 
selves alone, and most of the pur- 
poses that made life meaningful 
in the past are gone. What shall 
they do? 

For many American couples, 
this phase of their lives is just 
around the corner. It has not yet 
been reached, but it will soon be 
upon them. And now is the time 
to think about it and to plan for 
it. It presents certain problems 
which cannot be glossed over. 

For the employed husband, his 
business or occupation will still 
present a challenge and hold op- 
portunities for future advance- 
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ment and reward. But for a wo- 
man who has not worked outside 
the home, the outlook may be 
bleak. If she and her husband 
live alone, she finds her house- 
hold chores sharply reduced and 
misses the after-school compan- 
ionship of her children. Both she 
and her husband find themselves 
in a social situation similar to 
that of the early years of married 
life, before the birth of their first 
child. 

Yet, there is a big difference. 
The plans for the house they 
would buy or build, mutual inter- 
ests in furnishing their new home, 
and dreams of children to popu- 
late it are gone. In their youth 
they could plan for the future; 
in their middle years they tend to 
look back on the past. 

The middle-aged couple now 
has a future almost as long as 
their parents had when they were 
first married. A different situa- 
tion calls for a different view. 
The middle-aged couple cannot 
settle back and pretend to be 
“old folks.” 

There are special rewards and 
opportunities in middle age and 
later life. First, there is an un- 
deniable freedom. If husband and 
wife suddenly decide to take a 
weekend trip, there is no need to 
look for a baby sitter nor to be 
worried about how older children 
will get along in their absence, 
nor is there fear of disrupting 
older children’s plans by taking 
them along. The couple merely 
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lock their door and go. They are 
also free to remain home and en- 
tertain friends of their own age 
over the weekend—without fear 
that Mary and several of her col- 
lege classmates may descend 
upon them. 

On the other hand, Mary, her 
husband, and her children are 
quite welcome to visit; there is 
room for them now. The pleasure 
of seeing children, in-laws, and 
grandchildren whom they do not 
see every day is keener. But more 
than vicarious satisfaction can 
come from this association if it is 
carefully planned. 

During his fifties, a man will 
usually find his income as high as 
it was in his forties, and some- 
times even higher. With the chii- 
dren reared, his financial obliga- 
tions are reduced, and this offers 
him an opportunity of aiding a 
married son or daughter by lend- 
ing or giving the money for a 
down-payment on a home, a car, 
or monetary help during family 
crises. But all of this had better 
be done most prudently. An older 
couple must not spoil the young- 
er couple’s independence when 
offering such assistance. 

Two difficulties present them- 
selves at this point. The older 
couple may forget their own 
humble start in life and the sac- 
rifices and privations they made 
to achieve what they have now. 
The younger couple, on the other 
hand, is tempted to live at a level 
which their parents achieved only 


after years of struggle. When 
these two are added together, the 
younger people live beyond their 
means, and the older couple lend 
or give them money to do it. But 
even the best of parents at times 
are tempted to believe that such 
monetary assistance gives them 
certain rights to direct their chil- 
dren’s families. This is quite un- 
true and, if pushed, can result in 
marital disaster for the newly- 
weds or a breaking of ties with 
their parents. The wisdom of 
their years should make the older 
couple wary of this problem. 

While couples in their middle 
and later years should expect to 
find a great deal of happiness 
and satisfaction with their chil- 
dren’s families, their horizons 
should be broader than this. 
Their own tastes, physical health, 
and income will dictate the ex- 
tent of these horizons. 

It is just at this point in their 
lives where both should begin to 
develop hobbies. The importance 
of hobbies can scarcely be over- 
estimated, because the man in his 
fifties may be within 10 or 12 
years of retirement. Because most 
Americans’ lives are regulated by 
their work, the loss of a job be- 
comes a catastrophe. It is much 
easier to develop an interest in 
some kind of activity—gardening, 
golf, painting ceramics or adult 
education—in the early fifties 
than it will be at 65 or later. This 
is a type of emotional and social 
insurance quite as important to 
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him as his pension. Without it, 
his pension only enables him to 
exist; it doesn’t help him to live. 

A happy family life in later 
years depends to no small extent 
upon the health of both husband 
and wife. There is no reason why 
they should not attempt to retain 
their physical § appearances 
through sensible exercise and 
careful grooming. But far more 
important than these measures is 
an annual medical checkup. 

The mortality rate for heart 
disease has increased from 137.4 
per 1,000 persons in the popula- 
tion in 1900 to 360.5 in 1956. In 
the same period, deaths from can- 
cer have more than doubled. 
These can be explained in part 
by the increased longevity of 
American men and women. As 
people get older, the incidence of 
disabling illness will increase. In 
1950, six out of every 100 persons 
between 45 and 64, and 17 out of 
every 100 persons 65 and over, 
had some long-term disabling ill- 
ness. 

But the onset of many of these 
illnesses occurs in the late forties 
and early fifties. Therefore, it is 
during these years that men and 
women should periodically visit 
their physicians for an examina- 
tion. Early detection of certain 
diseases makes complete recovery 
possible or delays their debilitat- 
ing effects. Husbands and wives 
owe it to each other to take rea- 
sonable care of their health, so 
that both may enjoy mutual love 
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and companionship as long as 
possible. 

Because women have a slightly 
longer life span than men, and 
because men tend to marry wo- 
men somewhat younger than 
themselves, a husband in his late 
forties or fifties should carefully 
review the provisions he has 
made for his wife in the event of 
his death. While a man still has 
10 or 15 productive years left, he 
may be able to provide for his 
wife through savings and/or in- 
surance. 

He should carefully examine 
his own retirement income and 
try to determine whether or not 
it will be adequate. In 1954, for 
example, almost half of the fam- 
ilies in which the head was 65 or 
over had cash incomes of less 
than $2,000, and a fifth had less 
than $1,000. Increased savings in 
the fifties and early sixties may 
be necessary for a comfortable 
existence after retirement. 

But prudent care of health and 
a careful examination of insur- 
ance and retirement provisions 
should not alarm a couple in their 
later middle life. These are mere- 
ly sensible precautions that cou 
les should take to make possibie 
the mutual enjoyment of the 
= years ahead. Intelligent 
inancial planning, medical assis- 
tance, and a realization that 
many happy productive years lie 
ahead can afford emotional as- 
surance to many Americans in the 


future. ttt 
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Family Digest contributing editor invents non-calorie 
food ingredient which may enable overweight people 


to diet without the usual fierce hunger pangs 


New Diet Breakthrough? 


By Roland H. Wright 


MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH in 
cellulose chemistry has 
produced a_ remarkable 
new product, Avicel micro-crys- 
talline cellulose, which promises 
to be a boon to the nation’s mil- 
lions of overweight persons. 
Originator of this completely 
non-caloric ingredient for a host 
of food products is Dr. O. A. 
Battista*, Manager, Corporate 
Applied Research Department, 
American Viscose Corporation. 
He and his co-workers got on 
the trail of Avicel ane years 
ago while attempting to use the 
cellulose microcrystals to make 


*Dr. O. A. Battista is well-known 
to Family Digest readers because he 
has contributed a monthly article on 
the subject of family health for 
many years, as well as our exclusive 
“Jest Around the Home” monthly 
feature. In addition to his position 
with American Viscose Corporation 
(see article), Dr. Battista has had 10 
books published and is a contrib- 
uter to many other national mag- 
azines. In this issue he is the author 
of “Toward the Conquest of Cancer” 
which begins on page 23. 


a tire cord for automobile tires 
that might be as strong as steel. 
Instead, and quite by accident, 
they discovered that extremely 
firm and opaque gels having re- 
markably creamy textures and 
stability could be made from this 
form of cellulose when properly 
dispersed in water. 

The resulting gels are smooth, 
odorless and tasteless, with no 
calorie content. Because of these 
together with gel sta- 

ility, opacity and texture, the 
product is an effective ingredi- 
ent in the preparation and cal- 
orie control of numerous foods. 
Many of these qualities can be 
utilized in the preparation of 
pharmaceutical and _ cosmetic 
products, such as lotions and 
creams, according to results so 
far achieved in the company’s 
development program. 

A special advantage of Avicel 
is that in its dry free-flowing 
form it is capable of tenaciously 
absorbing fats and oils. It is this 
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unique property that permits 
Avicel to be used as a carrier for 
vitamins and other products in 
the pharmaceutical field. 

Similarly, in the food area this 
absorptive quality can be used to 
convert syrupy and oil base foods 
to granulated forms. For ex- 
ample, with Avicel it is possible 
to make a dry free-flowing pea- 
nut butter that can simply be 
sprinkled on bread, or by mix- 
ing in water can instantly be con- 
verted to a smooth spread. 

Judicious addition of Avicel 
microcrystalline cellulose to a 
high-calorie food looms as an ef- 
fective means of controlling cal- 
oric content without depriving 
the consumer of essential nutri- 
ents or palatability. 

Medical authorities have long 
advised that the best way to lose 
weight is to continue to eat a 
well-balanced diet, but less of it. 
This method enables gradual 
weight reduction and conditions 
the dieter to a reduced caloric 
intake which will maintain opti- 
mum weight permanently. 

However, most of us — judg- 
ing by the fact that millions of 
Americans are actually obese — 
find it hard to stay on a slow- 
reducing diet. Even the best 
quick-reducing technique is in- 
adequate in at least two respects: 
It denies the dieter the pleasure 
of partaking in normal meal-time 
activities, and it does little, if 
anything, to condition him to 
permanent calorie reduction be- 
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cause it does not appease the 
hunger pangs. 

In contrast, the Avicel 
permits eating a 

alanced diet — but with built- 
in calorie control. By incorporat- 
ing a sufficient amount of Avicel 
microcrystalline cellulose into 
certain high-calorie foods, to 
achieve the desired calorie re- 
duction, a host of products that 
look like and taste like the real 
McCoy are now a reality, thanks 
to Dr. Battista’s remarkable dis- 
covery. 

Before Avicel, all forms of cel- 
lulose used in foods in an at- 
tempt to control calories have 
been fibrous. The key to Avicel’s 

owing success is that it is non- 
ibrous. Fibrous celluloses give 
many foods a rough or grainy 
mouthfeel, and they do not form 
smooth custard-like gels. Avicel 
has overcome these serious limit- 
ations for nature’s abundant cal- 
orie-control ingredient, cellulose. 

The new Avicel gels are par- 
ticularly useful in the formation 
of food products such as dress- 
ings, various spreads, dips, 
sauces, and aerosol-type top- 
pings. At higher solids contents, 
the gels have the physical char- 
acteristics of natural animal fats 
a of hydrogenated vegetable 
oils. 

For example, vegetable oils 
and fats normally used in pro- 
ducts similar to mayonnaise or 
salad dressing can partially 
replaced with Avicel, thereby re- 
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ducing their caloric values by 
50% or more. 

Furthermore, the physical ap- 

ance, taste, and texture of 

the calorie-reduced product is 
— different from that 

its conventional counterpart. 

By combining the gel with an 
edible oil or fat, a using the 
roper dispersing agents, calorie- 
that taste like 
and look like sour cream, hol- 
landaise sauce, and cheese dips 
can readily be prepared. 

Palatable dietary custards and 
puddings can be made by con- 
trolling the Avicel content of the 
product. Such puddings have 
all of the necessary nutritional 
and mineral components, in line 
with the 900-calorie/day dietary 
concept. And their superior 
opacity provides white, attractive 
gels in the untinted 
state. 

Pre - homogenized 
aerosol preparations, 
such as toppings, can 
be made with excel- 
lent body, spreadabi- 
lity, pe stability. 

As supplied com- 
mercially, Avicel is 
a snow white, free- 
flowing edible flour. 
It can be used in the — 
preparation of a host 
of calorie-controlled 
baked goods such as 
asteries, cookies and 
reads; it can be 
added to meat pro- 


ducts; or it can be used in die- 
tary candy and confection. Avi- 
cel sprinkled on the surface of 
bacon helps prevent curling. It 
also prevents sliced bacon strips 
from sticking together during 
storage. Coating ee pat- 
ties with Avicel prior to broiling 
prevents loss of flavorful juices 
and reduces shrinkage during 
cooking. In small amounts Avi- 
cel can be used as a vehicle for 
carrying seasonings and flavors 
into meat products. 

Delicious fruit-flavored cook- 
ies that do not contain any 
flour, added fat, or sugar can be 
made with it. These highly edi- 
ble cookies have the appearance 
and palatability of ordinary 
cookies, but are reduced at least 
50% in caloric content over a 
conventional cookie. 


—— 


It’s okay. They’re made from Avicel. 
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In addition to its usefulness 
in dietary cookies for general 
weight control, Avicel offers a 
new food ingredient to the over 
3,000,000 diabetics in the U.S. 
alone. Dietetic cookies current- 
ly available lack the noncarbohy- 
drate ingredient necessary to 
give them desirable eating and 
taste qualities. 

In frozen dessert preparations 
that simulate ice cream, a sub- 
stantial amount of Avicel solids 
can now be incorporated to re- 
duce greatly the formation of ice 
crystals. Such frozen desserts 
can be more readily thawed and 
refrozen. In addition to being 
much lower in calories than con- 
ventional ice cream, they have 
superior dimensional stability. 

The new frozen desserts are 
less chilling in the mouth upon 
first contact. Control of ice- 
crystal formation during freezing 
and thawing should also be use- 
ful in preparation of popsicle- 
type products, including the 
chocolate-covered stick-type fro- 
zen confections. 

A wide variety of products 


containing Avicel microcrystal- 
line cellulose is expected to 
reach the store shelves by Christ- 
mas time. The Food and Drug 
Administration has expressed the 
opinion that Avicel is generally 
recognized as safe and, therefore, 
it is not subject to the 1958 Food 
Additives Amendment which con- 
cerns only food additives whose 
lack of toxicity must be clearly 
established. In this respect, Avi- 
cel micro-crystalline cellulose 
falls in the same category as sug- 
ar and flour. 

American Viscose Corporation 
is building a large commercial 
plant to manufacture much more 
than the one million pounds a 
year being turned out in its first 
pilot plant at Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania, site of the original 
discovery and its large research 
center. As more Avicel is pro- 
duced and used as an ingredient 
in high calorie food products, we 
can all look to this new discov- 
ery developed by Dr. O. A. Bat- 
tista to help us win the peren- 
nial “battle of the bulge” and 
then hold the line. 
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SisTER was teaching her elementary drawing class how famous 


painters such as Raphael, Michelangelo, and so on worked very 


hard 


at their art and she wanted to see how much they had retained of her 
instruction. “Now,” she repeated, “I’ve told you how with a simple 
stroke of the brush, Michelangelo could change a smiling face to a 
frowning face. Can one of you name another person who can do 


that?” 


Up shot Jimmy’s hand. “Sure, Sister. My mother!”"—The Apostle 
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Almost half of the bowlers 
in this country are women— 
12 million of them 


By Dave Warner 


Bas DARING young ladies, 


clad in bloomers, were all 

that made up the Women’s 
International Bowling Congress 
back in 1917, 

The same organization today 
has a million and a half mem- 
bers. Almost half of the bowlers 
in this country are women — 12 
million of them. 

There are nurses leagues, after- 
noon housewives leagues, church 
leagues, department store leagues, 
restaurant leagues, office and in- 
dustrial leagues . . . girls every- 
where are taking up this relaxing 
sport. 

Women have discovered the 
delights of knocking down 10 
— pins with a 10 to 16 pound 


A New York fashion model 
bowls twice a week to show off 
her specially designed bowling 
clothes as well as keep her fig- 
ure in trim. A Milwaukee house- 
wife spends a few spare hours 
at the nearby alleys after leaving 
her youngsters at a nursery, often 
provided by the bowling alleys. 
A Chattanooga wife has a night 
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Women’ 


out with her husband at the 
local lane, bypassing the movie 
theater. 
Then there are the gals along 
on dates. 
And there are the women ath- 
letes. Queen of the bowling 
world is Marion Ladewig, a 
grandmother who has been bowl- 
ing since 1937. This native of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is consid- 
ered one of the nation’s great 
bowlers regardless of sex. She has 
won a list of honors, including 
many national championships, 
and officially is recognized as 
Michigan’s outstanding woman 
athlete of all time. She has a 
trophy case packed with more 
than $20,000 worth of prize sil- 
verware. 
About the only thing Marion 
has lost in bowling is weight. She 
weighed 150 pounds before she 
took up the game. Now she 
checks in at 5-4 and 127 pounds 
and credits bowling with helping 
her maintain her attractive fig- 
ure. She bowls at least six games 
a day and often many more in 
her rounds as a competitor and 
touring instructor. 
Her 20-year average is a man- 
sized 190 and she set a women’s 
record in the 1951 All-Star 
Tournament. In that tourney, she 
not only won the women’s crown 
but came out with an average 
of 211, two pins higher than the 
men’s champion. 

In general, Marion believes a 
woman's technique should be the 
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same as a man’s, but she does 
offer certain tips designed to 
help the girls. She recommends 
that women pegs use a 14 
or 15-pound ball. Only after she 
has developed appreciable skill 
with the lighter ball should a 
woman attempt to bowl with the 
maximum 16-pounder. 

She says the most common 
fault of women bowlers is their 
failure to bend the left knee at 
the moment of delivery. A stiff 
left leg will throw the bowler off 
balance, resulting in an awk- 
wardly delivered ball that loses 
much of its power and most of 
its control. 

“At the moment of delivery, 
you should be sliding forward on 
your left foot,” Marion says. 
“Your knee must be bent and the 
body should be leaning forward. 
The sliding action begins about 
two feet from the foul line. Your 
right foot is starting the braking 
action to stop you before you 
slide across the line.” 

Women bowlers, like women 
golfers, tend to overemphasize 
the backswing. “Some bowlers 
use very little backswing, and the 
minimum for it really is debata- 
ble. The maximum, however, is 
very definite. It is usually best 
not to backswing the ball more 
than shoulder high.” 

Marion’s theory is that spares 
are the woman bowler’s best 
friend. Few women can match 
men when it comes to finding 
and maintaining a strike groove. 
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Only three of the 64 bowlers in 
one women’s All-Star Tournament 
ever had rolled a perfect game. 
The girls must concentrate on 
picking up spares in order to 
make respectable scores. 

“Spares are easy enough to 
convert if you practice them, and 
we girls get plenty of practice at 
trying for spares,” says Marion. 
“And remember, it’s possible to 
score 190 in an all-spare game.” 

She has two general rules for 
spare shooting. The first is to 
allow yourself enough room on 
the alley. The second, the key 
to success in making spares, is 
to stick to the cross-alley method. 

“Spares on the left side of the 
alley, the 2-4-7-8 side, should be 
attempted from the right side of 
the approach,” she _ explains. 
“Conversely, you should shoot 
the right side spares, those on 
the 3-6-9-10 side, from the left 
side of the approach. Center 
alley spares are best converted 
by rolling your strike ball.” 

Women frequently seem hazy 
about the point of bowling eti- 
_— which gives preference to 

e player on your right. Marion 
points out that it applies only 
to the player on your right, in 
the next lane. Waiting for bowl- 
ers three and five lanes away is 
stretching courtesy too far. It 
slows up traffic all the way 
across the house. 

Some women bowl to keep in 
shape, others to reduce dimen- 
sions. Physicians recommend it 


because it doesn’t over-develo 
muscles. Some go to relax an 
relieve tensions. You can rent all 
the equipment you need, though 
many women purchase bowlin 
balls custom fitted to their hand, 
engraved with their names, and 
of suitable weight. There is even 
a special Lady Brunswick bowl- 
ing ball in gay pastel colors. 

Expense? You can bowl a 10- 
frame game for 50 cents in most 

laces, bringing the cost of an 

ours entertainment to as little 
as $2.50. Convenience? Most 
bowling lanes are easily accessi- 
ble. There are some 10,000 all 
over the country. Many are open 
throughout the year. 

There’s a pleasant atmosphere 
at the modern bowling lane, too. 
It’s air-conditioned. It has a cock- 
tail lounge, restaurant, snack bar, 
powder room and community 
meeting room. 

Women have helped boost the 
bowling business and change its 
Today’s lanes, usu- 
ally designed by decorators, are 
constructed along sleek, low-lying 
lines, and the woman bowler’s 
clothes fashions have blossomed 
with a wide assortment of blous- 
es, slacks, capri pants, culottes 
and skirts in a variety of new 
colors from cantaloupe to coral 
ice. 

The advent of women in bowl- 
ing is considered by many in the 
industry as the turning point in 
the phenomenal growth of the 
sport. Ht 
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My Shop of Sorts 


It houses almost every possible household and construction aid 


By Rex R. Gogerty 


Y FELLOW men are contin- 
KA ually boasting of their 
well-equipped, do-it- 
yourself shops, handily laid out in 
a corner of the basement or fam- 
ily-garage. I patiently nod my ap- 
proval upon being shown about 
these spacious quarters. Every 
conceivable woodworking tool 
surrounds the workbench; neat- 
ness and practicability abound. 
I feel a twinge of envy but 
manage to smile inwardly as I re- 
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call the simple brevity of my own 
shop. True, it is not so roomy 
and extensive, contains no power 
tools or work bench; but it sur- 
passes all others in one regard— 
it is compact. It measures exactly 
22 X 12 X 4~inches, that is. 

My wife has disparagingly re- 
ferred to this cupboard compart- 
ment for years as “the junk draw- 
er.” As is quite often the case, I 
do not agree with her womanish 
point of view. With the possible 
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MY SHOP OF SORTS 


exception of my tackle box, this 
maligned catch-all is the most in- 
dispensable cubical in the entire 
house. 

Step back while e 
and I will why 
no red-blooded American home 
can be kept in timely, efficient 
repair without such a conveni- 
ence. 

Upon the drawer out 
to its full extent one can readily 
see that it houses almost every 
possible household and construc- 
tion aid, in addition to a liberal 
sprinkling of emergency equip- 
ment. We will examine the con- 
tents, but before we do, note the 
clever filing system. When an 
article is removed from the draw- 
er, it is never returned to the or- 
iginal site. It is — into position 
and tamped down briskly at the 
same time the drawer is being 
thrust shut. With this flexible sys- 
tem, I know the above mentioned 
article is available for future use 
and can be retrieved merely by 
jamming the hand or any suitable 
probe into the pile. 

The first things we see are a 
half-used tube of all-purpose glue 
—uncapped and ready for use; 
one pair of pliers, three screw 
drivers, a pocket level and a full 
box of assorted faucet washers 
(the box is full because I haven't 
found any faucets in our house 
that use any of these particular 
sizes). 

Next we find a package of rat- 
tail files and two feet of a six 
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foot collapsible ruler. Most of 
these handyman tools were ac- 
— as prizes at our bridge 

ub or as Christmas tokens from 
local merchants. A whetstone, 
two spent flashlight batteries, and 
some used picture hooks are next 
to float to the surface. 

Here is a paper sack, always 
good for a surprise. It contains 
three sticks of bubble gum, a 
melted caramel, a small whistle, a 
bicycle clip and one frog, pre- 
served in olive oil (I know it is 
olive oil because there is still an 
olive in there with him). I have 
warned the boys about cluttering 
up my personal effects with such 
inane plunder, but the younger 
generation me cannot grasp 
the meaning of the word orderli- 
ness. 

Previous investigation during 
spare evenings has revealed num- 
erous other boyish articles taking 
up valuable space. Pencil cases, 
heel clips, several tangles of 
string, three army men, a decoder 
ring, a cracker jack watch and a 
magnet. 

Even my wife has violated the 
privacy of my drawer with her 
miscellany. ‘Three clothespins, 
strips of drapery samples, a brok- 
en candle, a ballpoint pen 


and sundry other worthless bric- 
a-brac. Will they never learn that 
a man cannot be expected to 
keep a household in good repair 
if his tools are buried under a 
labyrinth of junk? 

About midway we come upon 
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a box containing a few masculine 
items that could possible stand a 
bit of sorting. Two knuckle-bust- 
ing wrenches (relics of the repair 
job on my first car), five spikes, 
a broken chain link (size 55), a 
thermometer, several cracked 
electrical plugs, two blown fuses 
(20 amp) and some pipe dope. 
On the east wall there are 
three vitamin pill bottles contain- 
ing screws, nails and _bolts— 
thoroughly mixed to eliminate the 
necessity to open more than one 
bottle. A small fire extinguisher 
is in the far corner and a wreck- 
ing bar is packed diagonally 
across the bottom of the drawer. 
A six foot roll of steel tape, a 
bottle of assorted tacks, three 
packs of flower seeds, and a 
hacksaw are along side Mrs. Mc- 
Gregors Family Nail Box. Here 
is that ball pein hammer I accus- 


ed the lads of losing out in the 
yard last summer. The list is al- 
most endless, ranging from valen- 
tines and an erector set motor to 
the extra set of ignition keys for 
the car. If I can’t find it in here, 
I don’t own one. 

There is little point in continu- 
ing our probing. This expose will 
give you an idea of the variety of 
useful and sentimental things that 
are to be found in such a moder- 
ate corner. A drawer of this type 
will save you valuable time and 
countless steps and is proof that 
even an apartment dweller can 
have his own shop of sorts. 

Why clutter up the basement 
or garage when the kitchen is 
more centrally located. After tak- 
ing stock I feel I may have to ex- 
pand my facilities in some way to 
accommodate the long handle on 
the plumber’s aid. 


My sister’s 18-month-old son was playing in the old rocker in 
her modern living room. She went to the basement to get something, 
and in the few minutes she was gone, his violent rocking tipped over 
the chair, and his momentum sent him crashing through the floor-to- 
ceiling picture window. 

Fortunately, he wasn’t even scratched. Nevertheless, his six-year- 
old brother Jimmy felt that the news must be broken gently. He rushed 
to the basement stairs and reported: “Mother! Danny’s outside again 
without his coat on!” — Edmund Hasse in The Catholic Digest 

x * 

NoT LONG AFTER our neighbor's only daughter and her family 
had moved to a distant city, their only son left for the army. As he 
drove away, his mother turned to her husband and said tearfully, 
“You are all I have left, now.” 

“Darling,” he replied consolingly, “I’m all you had to start with.” 

~Contributed by Ernest Blevins 
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ily Digest troubled me, al- 
though it was a highly en- 
tertaining piece, the kind that 
makes you chuckle aloud while 
reading. Perhaps that’s what 
made it seem so dangerous. 
In “The Time I Almost Became 
a Saint,” the author tells of her 
decision, after an inspiring Com- 
munion breakfast talk by a priest 
“endowed with looks, poise, per- 
sonality and quite a bit of blar- 
ney,” to become a saint—the “do- 
it-yourself kind.” 
She walks home to the usual 


This article has appeared in the 
author’s weekly column, “Striving 
for Sanctity,” in The Southwest 
Catholic Register, The Wanderer, 
The Lone Star Catholic edition of 
Our Sunday Visitor, and Operation 
Understanding edition of Our Sun- 
day Visitor. 


N ARTICLE in the May Fam- 


Sunday morning bedlam and con- 
quers the temptation to make a 
sarcastic retort to her husband's 
lame excuse about not expecting 
her so soon. During the next 
week she holds her tongue again 
and again, under most trying cir- 
cumstances, although she almost 
strangles to death from the effort. 
She prays more frequently: it 
helps keep her from flying off the 
handle. She overcomes a tempta- 
tion to be lazy and another temp- 
tation to repeat some catty gos- 
sip, and she stops herself in the 
middle of a small tantrum and 
extols the virtues of the woman 
friend whose actions had aroused 
her ire. 

On Friday she overhears the 
kids wondering if she is sick be- 
cause she hasn't yelled at them 
once all week and has all the 
shirts and socks back in the 
drawers already. 

On Saturday night she is dress- 
ing for a dance, still feeling “that 
inner grace permeating every- 
where.” She decides she should 
change her Shocking Pink lip- 
stick for Angel Blush. But the 
lipstick is not where it belongs. 
When she inquires (gently, of 
course) as to its whereabouts, the 
seven-year-old says it’s on the 
window sill. She applies it gen- 
erously. “That lipstick fell in the 
toilet,” the five-year-old tells her, 
“but I got it out for you.” 

Should she spit, sputter, or 
spank? She shrieks with laugh- 
ter, and her husband comes in to 
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shake her out of her hysterics. 
With tears streaming down her 
face she informs him that she 
doesn’t need a tranquilizer. “I'll 
be all right. It’s just that I've de- 
cided to get to heaven the normal 
way!” 

And that, to me, soured the 
whole tale. 

Was the course she had pur- 
sued abnormal? 

We can sympathize with the 
difficulties she encountered in 
trying to practice the virtues of 
patience and meekness and mag- 
nanimity and temperance in the 
midst of family life. We can 
identify ourselves with her and 
chuckle warmly at the humorous 
aspects of her metamorphosis, 
which may not be so apparent in 
our own daily trials. 

Being able to laugh at our- 
selves is certainly a grace we 
should cultivate. I have an idea 
that most, if not all, of the saints 
were blessed with a good sense 
of humor. It’s tied in with sim- 
plicity and humility—the ability 
to see ourselves as being slightly 
ridiculous and to accept the fact 
that we really are but that God 
loves us, even so. 
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But the trouble with this article 
is that it seems to poke fun at the 
whole idea of trying to become a 
saint, of endeavoring consciously 
to practice virtue and overcome 
ones natural tendency to take the 
easier, more “normal” path. 

Jesus didn’t say anything about 
a “normal way” to heaven. He 
said the Kingdom of Heaven suf- 
fers violence and only the violent 
will win it. He spoke about a 
broad path and a narrow path 
and told where each would lead. 
He exhorted His followers to “be 
perfect.” 

And in one of his inspired 
epistles, St. Paul says very firmly, 
“This is the will of God: your 
sanctification.” 

We may laugh at ourselves, 
yes, and chuckle over the amus- 
ing situations our strivings for 
sanctity can get us into. But let's 
not laugh at the aspiration to be 
saints. It is the devil who inspires 
that laughter: “You be a saint? 
Haw, haw!” 

We become saints? Sure! Why 
not? God wills it. He will do His 
part. But it’s up to us to do ours 
— and not quit after one week, or 
one year, or 10. 
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REMEMBERING AT the last minute that he had made a previous 
announcement of the time for a marriage instruction, which he now 


wanted to change, the pastor announc 


at the end of Mass: “Those 


who want to get married should come to the sacristy now, right after 
Mass.” Imagine his amazement when he found one man and 13 women 


waiting for him. — The Apostle 
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A Junior Great Books program seems 
to be the answer to the problem of 
providing a challenge to superior students 


The 


Thinking Child’s Filter 


By Jim Morrissey 


in 1957 
‘the Rt. Rev. Felix N. 
Pitt tossed out a _ pet 
idea for consideration by Cath- 
lic educators of the Archdiocese 
of Louisville, Ky. “What would 
you think of a Junior Great 
Books program for intellectually 
gifted children in our elementary 
schools?” 
Like others in the education 
field, Monsignor Pitt, executive 
secret of the archdiocesan 
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school board, had long been con- ~ 


cerned with the problems of su- 
perior students, the youngsters 
who often progress effortlessly 


through crowded schools and re- | 


ceive their high school diplomas 
without being thoroughly chal- 
lenged. Many educators term 


these student the “most neglect- 
ed group in school.” 

Monsignor Pitt's idea won 
quick approval, and the first 
such program in the country was 
established in 1957. In four years 
Junior Great Books has spread 
to many and private 
schools in the U.S. and Canada. 
The enthusiastic acceptance of 
the program is a_ continuing 
sonuie of amazement for JGB ad- 
ministrators, Program coordina- 
tor William P. Delaney gives an 
example of the widespread in- 
terest by both educators and par- 
ents: “After a five-inch long 
article about the program ap- 
peared in the New York Times, 
we received 700 requests for de- 
tailed information, including 
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many inquiries from public 
schools.” 

Those selected to take part in 
the after-school-hours _ project 
must have an intelligence quo- 
tient (IQ) score of at least 125 
and be recommended by their 
principals and classroom teach- 
e 


rs. 

Usually about 400 Louisville 
youngsters are recommended 
each fall. They are given pri- 
mary tests of mental abilities and 
the top 90 are selected. In Louis- 
ville, this means about 90 of 
some 3,000 eligibles get into the 
program each fall. 

The project got underway with 
a pilot group of 19 fifth graders 
under the leadership of Dr. John 
H. Ford of Louisville’s Bellar- 
mine College. The success of 
this group led to a Ford Founda- 
tion grant of $7,300 
in 1958. The Foun- 7 
dation provided $25,- ff 
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Starting with fifth graders, the 

program was expanded in 1958 
to include sixth, seventh and 
0 graders. In 1959 high 
school freshmen and sophomores 
were added, and the next year 
juniors. Seniors have been in- 
cluded in the 1961-62 school 
year. 
At present there are about 360 
grade school and 300 high school 
pupils in the Louisville metro- 
politan area participating. Mon- 
signor Pitt hopes to expand the 
project next year to other schools 
in the archdiocese. 

The purpose of Junior Great 
Books is to stretch mental hori- 
zons and in the process expand 
thinking capacities. JGB is a 
thought-sifting and directing pro- 
cess — sort of a thinking child’s 
filter. The search is for basic 


000 in 1950, and be- Sa We 
cause of the out- | =, va 
standing success ex- = 
rienced there will | AN. 
another sizeable = 
grant this fall. The aed 


money is used to pay [sf 


adult leaders who - 


work with the 
youngsters, and ad- 
ministrative costs. 
The present leaders 
include _ teachers, 
businessmen, laymen, 

two priests and a 

few housewives. 
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truths that have stood the test 
of time. 

Each discussion group is limit- 
ed to 15 students from several 
schools and all from the same 
grade level. Grade School — 
are given two weeks to read a 
book, high school students three 
weeks because of their heavier 
homework load. The group meets 
for an hour or an hour and a 
half with an adult leader, and 
they take the books apart, idea 
by idea. 

Youngsters are plagued by the 
constant question “Why?” Lead- 
ers are never satisfied with a flat 
answer. There must be solid rea- 
soning. A thought expressed by 
one child is tested on the others 
to see if they agree or disagree. 
Leaders refrain from giving flat 
answers, too. Their task is to in- 
spire and stimulate the young- 
sters, not to play a “know-it-all” 
role. 

From the outset this has been 
a free-wheeling think project. 
The youngsters were given only 
a few guides: 

1. Read each book well and 
form an opinion of the author's 
ideas and their meaning today. 

2. Have questions ready on 
some of the author's ideas that 
are puzzling. 

3. Speak your mind freely and 
be ready to back your opinions 
with reasons. 

4. If you don't understand 
what is going on, say so. 

5. Listen to what others say. 


THE THINKING CHILD’S FILTER 
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Part of a discussion of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of The Cabbage Patch” 
by a fifth-grade group will show 
how the program works. 

Dr. Ford’s opening question 
was: “Is this a ‘real book?” 

A boy answered quickly: “Yes. 
There really was a Cabbage 
Patch . . . right here in Louis- 
ville.” 

Ford wanted to know: “Is it 
enough to have a person and a 
place to make good fiction?” 

The group batted that back 
and forth and came to the con- 
clusion something more is need- 
ed. 

Then Ford asked what makes 
a story “good,” what makes a 
— book? A lively difference 
of opinion developed and Ford 
happily let the arguing bounce 
from child to child. 

Ford asked each youngster if 
he liked the book. Almost all of 
them did. Ford followed with 
this change-of-pace statement: 
“Do you want to know what I 
think? This is a lousy book, 
chockful of corn. Did you like 
it, or are you just trying to keep 
me happy?” 

The deliberately-shocking com- 
ment kicked off spirited rebut- 
tal, several youngsters 
switched over adopting Ford’s 

int of view. However, a pretty 
ittle blond girl remained reso- 
lute, her cheeks flushed by her 
efforts. 

As she rested her defense of 
“Mrs. Wiggs,” Ford said: “Good 
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for you. Stick to your convic- 
tions.” 

After the discussion period 
ended, several youngsters con- 
fided that Fords middle name 
should be “Why?” because of his 
insistence upon clear, concise 
reasoning. “He always wants to 
know wh , why, why,” a pert, 
pug-nosed girl said with a note 
of exasperation in her voice. 

Ford, who is a supervisor of 
the program now, comments: 
“There is nothing new in a Great 
Books discussion group. There 
is certainly nothing new in the 
technique involved; one of the 
oldest teaching methods in the 
world. Time has evaluated the 
books, so those are no novelty. 

“What is an innovation is the 
fact that the Louisville program 
has dared to ask the superior stu- 
dent in grammar and high school 
to do a superior job, to acquire 
the discipline of work which he 
ought to have if he is to fully 
exercise his capacities and serve 
his Faith, his community and 
himself.” 

The challenge extends beyond 
the superior students. A mother 
of two JGB youngsters told 
Ford: “Do you realize what 
you've done to my husband and 
me? All our boys talk about at 
the dinner table any more are 
the books they are reading. Pat 
and I had to start reading those 
books in self-defense. And we're 
enjoying mealtime more now 
than we ever did before.” 
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The JGB reading ranges from 
“Red Badge of Courage” to Plato 
and Aristotle. Seventh and eighth 
graders tackle the Greek philoso- 
phers. High school juniors get 
Dostoyevsky’s “Crime and Pun- 
ishment” among other books and 
seniors sweat over such read- 
ing as Toynbee’s “Civilization on 
Trial” and Miller's “Death of a 
Salesman.” 

Monsignor Pitt makes these 
comments on the basic premise 
of Junior Great Books: “The road 
to truth is complex, and each of 
the forms of reading — poetry, 
drama, the novel, 
has its unique contribution to 
make. Even the child realizes the 
goals of reading should not be 
limited to an acquisition of new 
facts, as in a textbook, or to en- 
tertainment, as in an adventure 
series. 

“Such a book as “Huckleberry 
Finn’ contains interesting facts 
and is entertaining. However, it 
also introduces the reader to the 
personality of the author, to his 
principles, his ideas, and his 
opinions. The reader is induced 
to think and ultimately is forced 
to make judgments of his own in 
agreement or disagreement with 
the judgments of the author. 
That the reader is forced to make 
judgments of his own is the key 
to the value of the Junior Great 
Books discussions.” 

Early this year letters were 
sent to parents, teachers and 
leaders asking for personal eval- 
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uations of the program based on 
their observations of the young- 
sters. 

The concensus: Reading tastes 
outside the program were 
changed with students reading 
more and often selecting other 
books written by an author first 
discovered in JGB; increased in- 
terest in newspapers and mag- 
azines; greater intellectual curi- 
osity, and better work in the 
classroom. 

Some teachers complained of 
increased cockiness among some 
JGB However, other 
teachers felt this danger was bal- 
anced by the youngsters’ encoun- 
ter with other students of equal 
or greater ability within their 
JGB group. 

Many students said the import- 
ant discovery for them was that 
their ideas were of interest to 
others and their opinions were 
respected. Another common com- 
ment was that they enjoyed meet- 
ing other students of equal abil- 
ity. Friendships were formed on 
the basis of mutual interests. 

In Louisville parents pay about 
$13 a year for each child’s books. 
Ford Foundation money has paid 
the salaries of leaders in Louis- 
ville. However, other communi- 
ties have found competent adult 
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leaders to take over groups with- 
out pay. 

e program need not be re- 
stricted to the comparatively 
small group with anak IQs. Dr. 
Ford reports: “A father came to 
me and asked if the program 
would be expanded to take in 
youngsters with average mental 
ability. His child is an avid 
reader and wants to join Junior 
Great Books. Our testing has 
shown that average students do 
remarkably well with the same 
book list, and we hope to include 
them soon. 

“However, since I couldn't 
promise when the father could 
get his child in a group, I sug- 
gested that he attend several ses- 
sions to get an idea of a group 
leader’s role, and then he and 
his child could have their own 
— Great Books program at 

ome. I gave him the book list. 
He attended the sessions. And 
recently he told me that he and 
his ae are having the time 
of their lives.” 

Louisville educators do not 
claim that Junior Great Books 
fulfills all the complex intellec- 
tual needs of the superior stu- 
dent. But they know they have 
taken a giant step in the right 
direction. 


Every MAN needs a wife, because among the many things that 


go wrong are a number he can’t blame on the government. — Con- 


tributed by Ernest Blevins 


Condensed from The 
Catholic Home Messenger 


The idea of taking a stranger’s 


child into my home was repulsive 


Catharine G. Marsden 
Was A younGc mother who 
I should have been happy, but 

instead was discontented and 
gloomy. 

Little Chris, my son, was a 
healthy cherub. He ate and slept 
and gurgled and played, and 
never required all the care and 
attention I was yearning to give 
him. Thus I often found myself 
sitting around watching him 
sleep. 

Big Chris, my husband, work- 
ed long and hard at the news- 


paper, and was so dog-tired 
when he arrived home that he 
didn’t want the attention I long- 
ed to give him. All he wanted 
was a good dinner, a comfortable 
chair, and the TV set to doze be- 
fore. And I sat around all eve- 
ning watching him snore. 
Although I did all my washing 
and ironing and cooking, time 
hung heavy on my hands. Was 
this what I gave up an interest- 
ing office position for, to sit 
alone while my precious son slept 


The Catholic Home Messenger (May, ’61), Society of 
58 St. Paul, St. Paul Monastery, Cenfield, Ohio 
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and my beloved husband dozed. 

What a life! I found my mar- 
riage tedious. Was I abnormal? 
or wicked? Shouldn’t a normal 
woman be happy with an ador- 
able son, a hard-working faithful 
husband, and a good home? 

My feelings of guilt and shame 
made me irritable and more un- 
happy. 

Then one Sunday in church 
the pastor threw a bombshell my 
way. 

“We have a great need for fos- 
ter homes,” he said. “I don’t un- 
derstand how any Christian 
mother who has time and the 
talent and the space can refuse 
to help these homeless babies.” 

I listened more and discovered 
that he meant taking a homeless 
child into my home, a stranger's 
child. 

Ugh! Not me. The idea was 
repulsive. How could I give per- 
sonal care to another woman's 
child? Imagine changing the dia- 
7 of a strange child. Imagine 

ing spit upon by someone else’s 
baby. Not me. My home and care 
and love were only for Little 
Chris. 

The next day I vacuumed my 
house, and looked with new eyes 
at the two empty bedrooms in 
my house. On the south side too, 
with plenty of sun. 

Little Chris lay in his crib, 
arms and legs flying. He was like 
a beetle on its back, vege to 
turn over. I helped him a little 
and how he did crow and gurgle 


with happiness. Were other 
babies half as sweet as mine? 

Babies in these empty rooms. 
That would really keep me busy. 
Perhaps it would be a worth- 
while thing to do, instead of in- 
dulging in gloomy, unwholesome 
thoughts. But could I mother a 
strange child? The children of 
the neighbors left me cold. 

On a sudden impulse I called 
the agency named in church and 
asked for a social worker to come 
and see me about this baby busi- 
ness. 

She arrived with suspicious 
promptness. I only wanted to in- 
quire. She was very business-like, 
asked me all sorts of questions, 

ially why I was interested 
in the foster mother program. 

She looked skeptical when I 
told her I was bored with life 
and didn’t have enough to do. 
That didn’t seem to be the right 
answer. 

However, the woman filled in 
the application, took down our 
doctor's name to check our 
health, and the pastor’s name to 
check our character. She looked 
over the house to see if it was 
sanitary (my immaculate, shining 
house). 

She even paused to admire lit- 
tle Chris, who was blowing bub- 
bles for all he was worth. I 
would have thought her a fool if 
she hadn’t noticed my remark- 
able child. 

“Tll let you know in a few 
days,” she said and departed. 
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It was 15 days later when the 
case-worker called and said, “We 
will bring you a child tonight. 
Have you an extra crib?” 

“No,” I said, dumbfounded. 
“But I will get one.” 

“Never mind,” replied the 
woman, “we will bring the crib 
too.” 

My heart jumped up into my 
throat. I was getting an extra 
baby, just like that. For a short 
moment I regretted my rash act. 
But the rest of the day was filled 
with preparing the nursery, sort- 
ing out baby clothes, counting 
diapers. I wondered what his 
formula would be? I hoped I had 
enough bottles. 

That night I dozed on the 
couch in front of the TV set 
with my husband. 

BONG! Bong! the door chimes. 
Here was my new baby? 

I opened the door and re- 
ceived the child from the case- 
worker's arms while she went out 
to help my husband bring in the 
crib. 

What a tiny face! So wrinkled. 
I unwrapped the child and saw 
that he was a little blond boy, 
about four weeks old . . . but 
what a mess. He was covered 
with sores! Horrified, I undressed 
him to see what was the matter. 
His little bottom was all blood 
and crusted. My stomach turned. 
It was very difficult to change 
this filthy baby, but I did it. 

“You're not going to back out 
now?” asked the case-worker 
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anxiously. “No one else will take 

“Why won't anyone else take 
him?” I asked. 

“Because he has Impetigo. It’s 
contagious. The hospital is over- 
crowded,” she said, “and the in- 
fant Asylum refuses him also. 
They advise us to put him in a 
foster home until he is cured, 
and you are the only mother on 
our list who has an empty bed- 
room to isolate him.” 

“Where did he come from?” I 
asked, stalling for time. 

“He was abandoned on _ the 
steps of the Public Welfare 
Building,” said the case-worker. 
“The elevator operator found 
him. See, he has a St. Christo- 
pher medal on, so we think he’s 
a Catholic child.” 

That settled it. St. Christopher 
was a special friend of mine. 
My own son was named after 
him. So I couldn’t turn down a 
gift from St. Christopher, no mat- 
ter how ugly and dirty and con- 
tagious. 

“Well,” I temporized. “Wait 
until I call my doctor. If he says 
I can take care of this baby 
without my own child getting 
Impetigo, I'll do it.” 

My doctor came right over, 
examined the baby and said he 
could be cured; but it would 
take time and care, and he must 
be quarantined from little Chris. 

The new boy had no name as 
yet, so I called him Winky, be- 
cause he winked and squinted 
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his eyes so much. And now the 
fun began. Did I say I was 
bored and didn’t have enough 
to do? 

had a private room, iso- 
lated, the doctor called it. There 
was a special basin of water 
outside his door for me to wash 
my hands in before touching 
Winky, and another to wash in 
after treating him. A big smock 
covered my housedress when I 
handled coe thee had his own 

rivate laun ag, ial bot- 
special and I 
lost 10 pounds the first two 
weeks, running back and forth 
from the well baby to the sick 
baby. 

Big Chris didn’t sleep so much 
in front of TV now, as I often 
needed him to help me get both 
babies settled for the night. 

As for Winky, he was a darling 
boy in spite of his horrible ap- 
pearance. The medicine the doc- 
tor ordered was purple, and 
eventually the baby’s skin, hair, 
clothes, sheets and blankets and 
= smock all became purple. 
About this time we found our- 
selves calling Wi the le 
cherub 
the purple monster when he was 
bad. 

His appearance was so bizarre, 
fantastic and outlandish that I 
would not even show him to the 
neighbors. I felt sort of foolish, 
knocking myself out to take care 
of a strange baby who looked 
like a freak. 
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In the evenings when the pur- 
ple monster fretted, Big Chris 
would come into the isolation 
room, put on my smock to pro- 
tect his clothes, and jiggle the 
child on his shoulders. I was 
learning new things about my 
husband. 

After several weeks of this ri- 
diculous, unrewarding work, the 
purple monster’s skin began to 
clear up, his purple hair bleach- 
ed out to a soft golden color, his 
eyes became deep blue and ceas- 
ed winking and squinting. 

I was thrilled at the soft baby 
skin that was under those awful 
dirt sores. Winky was becoming 
a beautiful boy, and I felt im- 
mensely proud, almost like I had 
created him. 

Then one day the case-worker 
telephoned, and told me _ that 
they had found Winky’s mother, 
and would I mind if she came to 
see her child. 

I agreed with great misgivings. 
What’ kind of ~4 
this be, who would let her child 
get in such condition, and then 
abandon him? Already I hated 
her .. . and loved Winky with a 
fierce love not even Big Chris 
guessed. I resented this mother 
dreadfully. Now that I had made 
Winky into a fine, beautiful boy, 
she was going to take him. I fled 
to my room and cried over Little 
Chris. At least no one could take 
him away. I would never again 
do anything for a strange baby. 

I should have been objective, 
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considered that I was only help- 
ing the boy in return for the 
check I received from the a- 
gency. 

Nobody paid me for my love. 
It was free because the poor boy 
didn’t have any. What a fool 
I was to get emotionally involv- 
ed. 

“She can come and see the 
baby,” I told Big Chris, “but I 
won't invite her in. I don’t think 
I will even let her hold him.” 

“Don’t take it so hard,” said 
my mild-mannered husband. 
“You have your baby and she 
has a right to see her baby.” 

The girl came at the appointed 
time. 

“I am Doreen Smithers,” she 
said in a quiet trembling voice, 
the mother of the little boy you 
have.” 

I just stood there, dumbfound- 
ed. She was so different from 
what I expected, not cheap, nor 
vulgar; just a scared young girl. 

Her hair was like wheat, 
smooth and golden. (So that was 
where Winky got his blond fuz) 
Her skirt and sweater were be- 
coming, she was clean and sweet. 

“May I come in? The agency 
said I could see my baby,’ the 
girl said and there was a sob in 
her voice. 

I opened the door, unable to 
speak, and led her into the liv- 
ing room. Winky slept in a car- 
riage by the playpen, where Lit- 
tle Chris banged away with his 
blocks. 
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The girl went unerringly to 
her child, leaned over him and 
began to cry softly. Her face was 
crumpled, and I looked away. 
There are some things that 
should not be watched. 

I went into the kitchen and 
made tea in my best blue Willow 
tea pot, and opened a box of 
vanilla wafers. 

When I returned with the tea 
(I, the one who was not going 
to invite her in) the girl was 
holding her baby and making 
soft noises at him through her 
tears. He responded by holding 
her finger in a manly grasp and 
blowing spit-bubbles. It was 
really beautiful to see. 

I served tea which Doreen 
drank, holding Winky in one arm 
and the tea cup perilously in the 
other hand. 

I wanted to question her, but 
I knew that I shouldn't, so I fed 
her wafers and poured more tea. 
Little Winky waved his hands 
uncertainly, blew bubbles, wet 
on her skirt, and then went back 
to sleep before our eyes. No 
amount of juggling or poking 
would wake him. He slept like a 
cherub, a golden-haired cherub 
now. 

“You have a beautiful baby,” 
I said, hoping to start a con- 
versation. 

“When I last saw him he was 
gruesome,” Doreen said. “I was 
all shookup.” 

I couldn't help myself. Maybe 
it was prying, but I asked, “How 
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did he get that way, all covered 
with dirt sores?” 

“I had no place to take him 
when I got out of the hospital,” 
she said. “I live in a boarding 
house for government girls. So 
I put him in this boarding home 
that was advertized in the pa- 

r. 

Doreen was silent for a mo- 
ment, then she blew her nose 
and continued, “I couldn’t come 
back to see him for two weeks. 
It seems I had used up all my 
sick and annual leave and was 
out on leave-without-pay. So I 
worked two weeks before I had 
any money. When I got my first 
pay check cashed, I rushed out 
to see my baby. Tommy, that’s 
what I named ot was all cov- 
ered with those bleeding sores, 
and he was crying weakly. Like 
he had been crying for a a 
time. I was horrified, and 
shook up. I thought he had some 
horrible disease and would die. 
The woman would not let me 
have the child until I paid her, 
100 dollars she said, for special 
care and doctor and medicine. I 
= her and took Tommy away 
rom that terrible place.” Doreen 
had a spell of shaking so I pour- 
ed her another cup of tea. 


“I had only 12 dollars left,” she 
said. “I rode the street car all 
night, from one end of a line 
to another, thinking what to do. 
Finally I rode by the Public 
Welfare Building. It was almost 
light now. I wrapped Tommy 
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tightly in his blanket and placed 
him inside the vestibule door 
near a hot radiator, And I ran 
away.” 

“Doreen, what about Winky’s 
father?” I asked. 

“His parents would not let him 
marry because he is too young,” 
she replied without feeling. 

“I read in the paper that Tom- 
my had been found,” she went 
on, “but they did not print where 
he was. I was frantic, for fear 
I would never see my baby a- 
gain. Then the police came. They 
traced me through the baby's 
taken at the hospi- 


She rocked her baby silently 
for a while. 

“The judge was a_ lady,” 
Doreen said, “She talked to me 
nice, and she is going to help 
me. 

“Doreen,” I asked her gently, 
for I really had no right to pry 
or ask questions; except that we 
both loved Winky. 

“Why didn’t you go to your 
parents?” 

“I was ashamed so I took a 
civil service examination and 
came here to work,” Doreen 
mumbled. 

“If a daughter of mine was in 
trouble,” I said, “I would be the 
one to help her.” 

Well, the upshot of it all was 
that we put in a long distance 
call to her parents in New 
Hampshire, and after about 10 
dollars worth of tears and ex- 
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planations over the phone, it was 
arranged that the parents would 
meet Doreen at my house on 
Sunday. 

And I, who had once been 
bored, dispirited and unhappy, 
with long idle hours on my 
hands, flew around now. 

And when Doreen’s parents ar- 
rived on Sunday, they had a 
much embarrassed young soldier 
in tow, who gave Doreen a 
smacking kiss, held his son like 
he was made of rare crystal, and 
proposed marriage, all in the 
same breath. 

In two days Winky, or Tom- 


“it’s not the homework so m 
teacher wanting her own way now 


my, had gone to a happy hom 
chuck full of love. 
orderly and quiet again. Little 
Chris sucked his thumb in bore- 
dom and slept all evening. Big 
Chris dozed in front of TV. The 
peace and quiet were too deafen- 
ing. 
I just grinned and read a new 
magazine. 

The next morning I called the 
agency, “I’m ready for another 
baby,” I said, for it had dawned 
on me that I would be forever 
happy doing this kind of work, 
giving a home and mother love 
to unwanted babies. 
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By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


hen I read your reply to 

“Me for President” in the 

July Family Digest, I won- 
dered if you did not waste your 
time acquiring all those psycho- 
logical degrees. It seems to me 
you are one-sided in your advice 
to teenagers (girls only). I think 
any girl or woman who is at pres- 
ent mad at boys or men could 
write the same article. I certainly 
think Catherine of Russia and 
Victoria of England were involv- 
ed in a lot of “clever” political 
deals that were far from ideal 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psychological As- 


sociation, Clinical Division, and of 
the Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Association. She has been principal 
of Good Shepherd schools in Seat- 
tle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 
with youth locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers are invited 
send postions to 
care 0 e Family Digest, Hun 
ington, Ind. 


(involving Ireland and Russia). 

By the way, I am not a teen- 
ager but a 33-year old bachelor 
who ha d to read your art- 
icle in the July issue. 

Please do me a favor and in 
future articles try not to picture 
all teenage boys as aggressive 
villains. I may be wrong, but I 
think Miss Seventeen also has an 
ego and could fall flat on her 
face. 

Personally, I like many boys 
and men and enjoy their friend- 
ship. I wonder how you feel 
about girls and women and why 
you remain a bachelor? 

Certainly Miss Seventeen can 
fall flat on her face. The young- 
ster who had written in — y 
Family Digest already had done 
so; it was unnecessary to point up 
a clear fact. 

I would not want all teenage 
boys pictured as aggressive vil- 
lians because most of them are 
first-class fellows. Many of those 
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writing to this column are con- 
cerned with vocation problems 
and are obviously the world’s 
finest. 

I also enjoyed your own letter 
and comments very much. Write 
again sometime. 


I am almost 17 and will be a 
senior next year. Maybe! I'm so 
mixed up I don’t know what to 
do. I feel so miserable all the 
time I could just scream. I wish 
I were dead half the time. What 
is wrong with me? 

I haven't studied a thing this 
year and I’m not a bit surprised 
that I am flunking some subjects 
(in all probability) but I just 
don’t care anymore. 

I am going to leave home but 
I wanted to write and get an 
answer from you first. I can’t 
stand it here anymore. There is 
this thing always fighting inside 
of me and I don’t know what it 
is, it is just driving me nutty! I 
tried to tell a priest how I feel, 
but he just doesn’t take me seri- 
ously. He just said that I was try- 
ing to make too much of coming 
from a broken home. I just don’t 
know if this is right or not; 
please, I would appreciate an 
answer as soon as possible. 

Don't leave home! That won't 
solve anything. 

Your problem is undoubtedly 
connected with your broken 
home—but your leaving only adds 
to the breaking. Have you 
thought of what you might be do- 
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ing to the feelings of whoever is 
left? 

You aren't the only person in 
the world who has survived a 
broken home. I know it’s tough, 
but the kids who don’t make it 
end up in juvenile detention 
homes. You've got the freedom of 
er own home where you are; a 

roken home, but still your own, 
Do you want to trade that free- 
dom with the unfortunate inse- 
curity, for the security, plus the 
restrictions, of an_ institution? 
Take a tip from me; it’s not worth 
the running you will have to do 
to get it. Adjust where you are 
and stick it out. And to help 
whoever else is left at home. Life 
at its best is no bowl of cherries: 
we forget our own troubles in 
taking care of somebody else. 


I am 15 years old and have a 
problem. When I first got into 
town (which is a non-Catholic 
town) she liked me. She is not a 
Catholic but I like her. But I got 
into the wrong crowd. I know 
what to do about the crowd. But 
what about the girl? What does 
a girl of 15 like in the opposite 
sex? 

I'm glad you know what to do 
about the crowd. But if you've 
tried doing it you have learned 
by now that one doesn’t drop a 
crowd like an old hat; the hat 
stays dropped but the crowd 
doesn’t. 

If you haven’t made the break 
yet, make it now. But you'll have 
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to make it sharp, clean, and a 
hundred times over. Your pals 
won't let you go that easily, and 
ecially not in a small town. 
They'll be after you every way in 
creation to hook you up with 
them again. You may have to end 
it all by asking for a serious man- 
to-man talk with your Dad, ex- 
laining the situation, and asking 

im to move to another town. If 
he thinks you can laugh off the 
wrong crowd, feel free to show 
him the individual letter I’ve sent 
you. You can’t! I have known the 
finest boys who were ruined in 
the wrong crowd—and they 
honestly tried to pull out. Do 
your best, but if you can’t make 
it, talk to your father. 

Now for the girl. She doesn’t 
sound like a problem to me. She 
appears to be exerting a fine in- 

uence in the right direction. Ex- 
plain about the crowd to her, too, 
and to her parents, and get all of 
them helping you to pull out. 
You'll need all the help you can 

et. 
P What does a 15-year-old girl 
like in a boy? At 15 a girl wants 
a knight in shining armor; the 
real Sir Galahad . She wants 
someone she can look up to and 
dream about; she wants to ideal- 
ize and idolize. A boy trying to 
pull out of the wrong crowd 
would appeal to her sense of 
values, her natural protectiveness, 
her idealism, and her basic ma- 
ternal instinct. To win all this 
from her, you will have to act 
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the finest around her. You know 
yourself what that means! 


You have given such wise ad- 
vise to so many teenagers I feel 
sure that you can help me. 

I am 16, go to a private girls 
school, and am an Episcopalian. 
Four years ago, while I was be- 
ing trained for confirmation, I 
began investigating other reli- 
gions and denominations of 
Christianity to find out why I 
was an Episcopalian. In my own 
religion I found so many holes, 
so many questions not even my 
minister could answer that I be- 
gan to understand why Catholi- 
cism is the one true religion of 
God. I have been reading ao 
thing I could find about Cat 
olicism, from the “Baltimore 
Catechism” to “Belief of Catho- 
lics” by Msgr. Ronald Knox. For 
the past two years I have been 
attending Newman Club at 
school, I have been to Mass with 
friends, listen each week to Mass 
on the radio, and visit a nearby 
Catholic church as often as I can 
to help me. Sister, I want and 
need to be a Catholic more than 
anything in the world. I have al- 
ways been interested in and de- 
voted to my church (I teach Sun- 
day school) but I feel as if I am 
supporting the wrong team. 
Please help me. I have prayed 
and prayed but writing you is 
the only other step I have taken. 

In America, thank God, every- 
body’s religion is that person's 
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own private business. If you want 
to become a Catholic then you 
have a right to do so. Unless your 
parents consent, however, wait 
until you are 18. Meantime, don’t 
try to persuade them yourself: 
teenagers only antagonize adults. 
Find Catholic parents of your 
people's financial and social 
standing, or better still—a bit 
above your parents’ group, and 
ask them to help you out by talk- 
ing to your parents. They'll be 
glad to do it—and, what’s more, 
they can! Meantime, you can take 
the Knights of Columbus Corre- 
spondence Course in religion; no- 
body can very well object to that. 


When I got my recent answer 
to a very important question I 
asked you I was so very satisfied 
with the answer that I decided to 
ask you another very important 
question. 

I want to be a nun very badly. 
Of course, people may say that 
I am too young to know my voca- 


tion (I'm in the eighth grade, 13 
years old) but I feel that is what 
I must do to 7 repay God's 
love for me. I don’t feel like I'm 
obligated to be a nun—I want to 
be a nun very badly. My question 
is, how old must a person be to 
be a nun? 

Is a sleeveless blouse or dress 
immodest? 

Some orders accept girls in 
grade eight as aspirants. If any 
orders in your own diocese does, 
I don’t know. You might write to 
Director of Vocations, Chancery 
Office, in the town wherein your 
bishop lives for this information. 
Most orders prefer high school 
graduates. 

A sleeveless dress or blouse is 
not immodest. Of course, a per- 
son can dress like the Victorian 
Era and still be immodest be- 
neath the clothing. And another 
person can be completely modest 
in a bathing suit. Clothing alone 
does not make modesty; the per- 
son in the clothing does that. 
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My rFour-year-old son and I had been shopping. Since it was 


near his birth 
found one. 


, we watched for a suitable present, but had not 


On the way home we passed a truck with its flatbed loaded 
with huge unlabeled cardboard boxes. My son’s eyes lit a “Mama, 
t 


I sure would like one of those for my birthday. That’s w 


I want 


most in the world! If only I could have one of those, I wouldn’t ask 
for anything else for years and years.” 

e paused and looked puzzled. Then he turned his innocent blue 
eyes to me and asked, “What is it?” — Contributed by Myrtle Spracklen 
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ELL, IF you cannot con- 

firm space for me on the 
‘Pepe’ flight, then would you see 
if you can get a seat for me on 
the earlier “Guns of Navarone’ 
flight. I’ve seen “By Love Possess- 
ed’ on the later flight—so that's 
out.” 

It’s highly unlikely that a con- 
versation between customer and 
travel agent about an impending 
transcontinental or transatlantic 
jet trip will ever reach such exag- 
gerated proportions—but you 
never know, points out Travel 
News Magazine. 

Beginning in July, pre-release 
and first-run motion pictures are 
being shown to passengers in- 
flight between New York and 
Los Angeles or San Francisco by 
jet. And the idea since has ex- 
panded to include transatlantic 
jet flights. 


THis Is THE time of year for 
motorists living in the cold belts 
to think about winterizing cars. 

The best time to take the car to 
the garage “doctor” is directly be- 


fore the season when it is most 
likely to catch cold. 

What should winterization con- 
sist of? 

According to an anti-freeze re- 
search team, there are eight ma- 
jor areas your mechanic should 
check to insure thorough winter- 
ization. 

Freezing weather will affect: 

1—Battery, which has more 
troubles during the winter be- 
cause voltage drops with the 
mercury. It must be always fully 
charged, connections must be 
tight; corrosion can be discourag- 

by removing film on the bat- 
tery case with a solution of water 
and baking soda. 

2—Exhaust system must be in 
tip-top shape during the winter 
for, if it is not, carbon monoxide 
fumes are likely to escape into 
the car. The infiltration is more 
dangerous during the winter than 
at any other time, since windows 
usually are closed. 

3—Ignition. Have your me- 
chanic tune up the entire ignition 
system, including points, spark 
plugs, automatic choke, voltage 
regulator and manifold heat con- 
trol valve. 

4—Cooling system. The addi- 
tion of anti-freeze to the cooling 
system of a car is the facet of 
winterizing most familiar to car 
owners. Be sure, however, that it 
is thoroughly cleaned and flush- 
ed before anti-freeze is added. 

5—Brakes. Have the mechanic 
minimize aids to skidding by 
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checking for equal action on all 
wheels. Add brake fluid if need- 
ed and make sure there are no 
leaks. Only replace brake linings 
that are worn, rather than all at 
the same time. Be sure to have 
the emergency brake adjusted, 
t 


00. 

6—Wheel alignment, wheel bal- 
ance and steering wheel. Attend 
to them during your pre-winter 
overhauling. 

7—Tires. Check tires often and, 
for winter driving, pressure is 
best on the high side, though 
higher than recommended pres- 
sures will sacrifice traction and 
some skid resistance. 

8—Defroster, heater and wind- 
shield wipers. They should, of 
course, be in excellent condition. 
If you do not feel they are ope- 
rating with maximum efficiency, 
ask your mechanic to test them 
and make necessary adjustments. 


For VACATIONERS with a desire 
for a fall visit to the Caribbean, 
American Express has arranged 
an off-season program of package 
tours to 15 islands of this popu- 
lar playground area. 

Included in this “Caribbean 
Island Holidays” program are 
Antigua, Aruba, Barbados, Cara- 
cas, Curacao, Haiti, Jamaica, Nas- 
sau, St. Croix, St. John, St. Tho- 
mas, St. Martin, Puerto Rico, To- 
bago and Trinidad. 

Running through mid-Decem- 
ber, the program permits the 
traveler to choose any combina- 
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tion of islands he wishes to visit, 
determine his length of stay at 
each place and select his accom- 
modations with sightseeing high- 
lights. 


Tue Catuo.ic Travel League, 
which has been conducting pil- 
—— to all parts of the world 
or more than 30 years, is making 
plans for a busy 1962 season. 
Ruth Barrett Reid of Catholic 
Travel League, 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23, N.Y., reports the 
advantage of group travel: 

“Group travel is economical. 
Reservations worries are elimin- 
ated. All baggage is handled and 
the tedium of travel is minimized. 
Gratuities are included in the 
rate, and no tipping is involved, 
except in the instances where 
special personal services are re- 
quired. 

“The itineraries cover world 
famous cities of cultural and his- 
torical interest, as well as featur- 
ing noted shrines—Lourdes, Fa- 
tima, and Einsiedeln among 
others. Escorts accompany our 
groups and you may be certain 
that none of the highlights of 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Paris, 
London, or Dublin are omitted. 
We endeavor to arrange audi- 
ences with His Holiness and help 
encourage the common bond of 
the faith.” 


Ir you visit Maine, you can 
come home and say you have 
been in Sweden, Poland, Peru, 
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Mexico, China and Denmark—al- 
so Rome, Naples, Calais, Bel- 
grade, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, 
Sorrento, Belfast and Moscow. 
All are Maine communities. 

Maine people live in Harmony, 
Friendship, Unity, Freedom and 
Hope, all towns in the Pine Tree 
State. 


Dw you know? 

Bringing a wild hare into Con- 
necticut and loosing it makes one 
liable to a $100 fine. Bringing 
garbage into Delaware is strictly 
verboten by State Police. 

Insulting language or cursing 


in the presence of a female can 
bring down the ax in Michigan 
or Arkansas. Also in Michigan 
you may not incite an Indian to 
violate a treaty, and in Maine 
vacationers who encourage a 
member of a ship’s crew to de- 
sert are subject to heavy penalty. 

Unless you are a resident, you 
may not fish for shrimp in Louisi- 
ana and in Florida no one can 
fish for shad on Sunday. 

And in Colorado, anyone en- 
countering a sick bee is obliged 
by law to notify the commission- 
er of agriculture with great dis- 
patch.—_Dave Warner 


“After Mervin doctors our luggage, no matter 
where we travel, we get royal service!” 
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Bonnie Lange holding 


Miss Bonnie Lange, a senior at Our Lady 
of Peace High School, St. Paul, this year 
won the $125 first prize in the school’s 
annual National Catholic Decency in Read- 
ing Program. 

This is the fourth year in a row that Bonnie 
has won.first prize for a total of $580 in 
award money. 

Bonnie’s success might well be termed “most 
deserving.” Her father died when she was 
a child, and her efforts allowed her to pay 
her own tuition every year. “It was quite 
a bit of work the first year,” said Bonnie, 


one of the stuffed animal 

“mascots” awarded daily to the leading 

saleslady during the Decency in Reading 
fall program in St. Paul. 


“Decency in Reading” program 
earns her tuition four years 


“but after that it was mostly a matter of 
picking up my renewals.” 

And she chose this activity in preference to 
a part-time job because of a personal belief 
in the purpose of the National Catholic 
Decency in Reading Program—widespread 
distribution of Catholic publications and 
approved general interest magazines, 

For an operating plan for your school, 
write today to: National Catholic Decency 
in Reading Program, 2959 North Hamline 
Ave., St. Paul 13, Minnesota. (Sponsored 
an Re Catholic Digest and 64 other Cathe 

publishers.) 
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CENTURY 


Frankly, 99¢ barely covers the cost of packing and mailing these two beautiful 
They are the original publisher's edition, each priced at $3.50. We send you be 
only 99¢ because the Paulist Fathers believe that only when you see them for yc 
dip into their treasures of information and inspiration, discover how enjoyable anc 
ful they are—only then will you understand why this new kind of encyclopedia (sch 
complete, yet utterly readable) has been hailed all over the free world as one « 
MOST IMPORTANT CATHOLIC PUBLISHING ACHIEVEMENTS OF OUR TIME! 


Here is information and enrichment for everybody — whether you are scholar or st 
teacher, parent, parishioner. Authorities say that reading these 2 fascinating volt 
month will give you religious knowledge the equivalent of a full four-year Catho 
lege education, at less than the cost of a single semester! Under the brilliant « 
ship of famed Academician Henri Daniel-Rops, leading Catholic authorities — « 
specialist in his field — cover every aspect of Catholic belief and thought, in the co 
150-volume series being published at the rate of 2 volumes a month. Each suk 
complete in one easy-to-read, easy-to-handle 6” x 9” book. Each book is arrang 
enjoyable continuous reading, as well as for ready reference. 


Just fill out and mail the attached postage-free card. When we receive your subscr 
we'll mail the first 2 volumes at once for only 99c. These first 2 volumes are “W 
Faith?” and “What Is The Bible?”’. They were the first two published, in September 
the year this series won the coveted THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION MEDAL. Al 
volumes you receive will be the current two as they are published each month « 
$4.95 plus postage. 
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through the savings plan of the 


PAULIST BOOK MART. 


Read every word on the reverse side of this page — one of the most exciting offers ever 
made in the publishing field! For only 99¢ you get the first 2 magnificent volumes — a 
regular $7.00 value — when you subscribe to the world-famous TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM. Thereafter, you get the 2 exciting current volumes 
as they are published each month — $7.00 worth of books — for only $4.95 for both! 
Savings like this are possible only because of the huge volume of Catholic books distrib- 
uted all ovef the world by the famous PAULIST BOOK MART, owned and operated by the 
Paulist Fathers. So read the details — then fill in and mail the attached flap today! 


“. ..an auspicious feat in Catholic publishing . . . a source of understanding and inspira- 
tion for all intelligent readers.” 


“...@ new means of conveying religious culture today.” 


“This is a new kind of encyclopedia. Keen analyses, clear explanations, and satisfying 
syntheses characterize this monumental work which has taken on the task of confronting 
the ancient Faith with the full scope of modern research in every field of knowledge.” 


“Acclaimed as the greatest source of Catholic knowledge ever assembled . . . here at 
last is the great reference work for all Catholics.” 


“contains everything anyone could want to know on any subject involving Catholicism.” 
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